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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———— 

P to noon on Friday no news of a decisive action had 
arrived from South Africa, but at the moment of our 

going to press War Office telegrams came to hand, supple- 
mented by details from the Central News, announcing that a 
Boer attack in force on Glencve camp had failed, that their 
artillery had been silenced, and that our troops, dashing up 
the hill, had captured the Boer entrenchments, with five guns. 
We regret to learn that General Symons is reported wounded. 
Earlier in the week the Boers had advanced steadily through 
the passes of the Drakensberg, had occupied Newcastle, 
and on Thursday captured a train containing several 
officers and a few men at Elandslaagte, thus intercept- 
ing communication between Ladysmith and Dundee, 
and threatening to outflank Sir George White. On the 
Western border of the Republics the Boers, by blowing up 
bridges, tearing up rails, and cutting wires, have isolated 
Kimberley and Mafeking, while Vryburg has been abandoned. 
At Mafeking, which is closely invested by some nine thousand 
Boers, there has been heavy fighting, and confirmation has 


arrived through Boer sources of the rumour crediting Colonel. 


Baden-Powell with a successful sortie in which the enemy 
lost heavily. According to news from Pretoria, Lieutenant 
Nesbitt and seven men—all wounded—were captured on the 
armoured train derailed at Kraaipan last week. 





It is stated in a serious way that the French Government is 
at last alarmed at the perpetual increase of expenditure. 
The country Deputies are becoming restive from fear of their 
constituents, one or two taxes have ceased to be elastic, and 
the financiers are warning the Treasury that a new loan 
would be most unpopular. There must be reductions, and 
the Government, which is in the main a sensible one, is look- 
ing round for opportunities of saving. It finds that although 
it can check, and has checked, colonial expansion, and can be 
slow about reorganising the Navy, large reductions cannot be 
made unless the Military Budget is attacked. The Cabinet, 
therefore, intends to propose certain “economies” of no great 
interest except to officers which will save a million sterling, 
and to reduce the total strength of the Army by forty thousand 
men, which will save two millions more. We question the story, 
because we doubt whether any Government in France would 
have the nerve to make the proposal in face of the ever-grow- 
ing German armaments, but we take it to be certain that the 
Government wishes the nation to be warned that it is spend- 
ing too much, and that the incessant demands of the Military 
Department must be brought to anend. If there are real 
military reductions to be proposed the Session will be some- 
thing more than lively. All the Reactionaries will be up in 
arms, all the Chauvinists, and all the silent men, a numerous 





and Lientenant Chanoine, but retribution has. Just at the 
moment when a memorial service was being performed in 
Paris in honour of Colonel Klobb, news was received that his 
murderer, together with Lieutenant Chanoine, who, though 
not present, condoned the murder, had been shot by their own 
soldiers. Captain Voulet bad announced to his party that he in- 
tended to set up a State of his own, and they at first assented, 
but on reflection thought the project too dangerous. Two 
junior Lieutenants abandened the party, two sergeants 
slipped ‘away, and then the men who remained, nearly all 
Senegalese, but not quite all, shot Lieutenant Chanoine. 
Captain Voulet escaped for a moment and entered a native 
village, but was driven out, and returning, was shot like his 
subordinate. All the officers and most of the men have 
returned to duty, and as they can plead superior orders, will 
probably escape punishment. The incident is considered very 
wonderful because officers were concerned in it, but in the 
old days white men often turned pirates or bushrangers, and 
committed enormous crimes. The story as now concluded 
rather shows the strength of French discipline than its 
weakness, the subordinate officers and their subordinates, 
though gravely compromised, feeling irresistibly drawn back 
to barracks. 


It seems to be admitted on all hands that the Foreign 
Office is much occupied with the affairs of Samoa. German 
public opinion is much inflamed, and the Emperor is said to 
be urgent in insisting that the islands, which now belong to 
America, Germany, and England conjointly, should be 
divided, or that two Powers should retreat in favour of the 
third, receiving compensation. The precise attitude of 
America is not known, but our position is simple and clear. 
We shall accede to any arrangement which seems satisfactory 
to Washington. We do not want the islands, or any portion 
of them, but we do value the friendship of America, and if 
she cannot be contented we must hold on. Moreover, as the 
Government holds all estates in trast for the people, we must, 
before we surrender any of them, receive its value, either 
through an exchange or by support given to our policy in 
other directions. The German idea that islands ought to be 
“given” them because of their position in the world is not 
tenable, and is entirely opposed to their own practice. 


The Austrian Government after a long struggle, during 
which Premier after Premier has fallen, has abandoned its 
effort to establish legal equality throughout the Cisleithan 
States. The “Language Ordinances” by which German was 
deposed from its superior position as the language of the 
State were repealed on the 17th inst., and although the new 
Premier, Count Clary, promised a Bill which should satisfy 
everybody, itis clear that it cannot secure equality, because 
it is against this that the German Members have successfully 
risen. It is believed that for the present the Bohemian 
Members have no chance of passing a vote of censure, but 
they are backed by the populace, which on Tuesday broke 
into riot in several places. In Prague, indeed, the rioting 
was serious, 
police with stones and fireworks. The Czechs, however, 
have not’the persistent energy of the Germans, and it is prob- 
able that there will be a lull till the next election, when the 
whole business will recommence. We cannot think that the 
Emperor has been well advised. The Germans are the 
superior race, no doubt, and there is more hope of civilising 
culture in German than in any Slav tongue, but class 
ascendency is inconsistent with Parliamentary institu- 
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tions. The only method in bilingual or multilingual 
countries is to acknowledge the legality of every tongue 
under all circumstances, and let the strongest absorb the 
others. In the Army, of course, one language must be 
chosen as the camp tongue, but even Czechs allow that, and 
submit to announce their presence in the ranks in German. 


The Norwegians have taken another step forward to entire 
independence of Sweden. The popular party has just drawn 
up its programme, and its essential point is “ independence,” 
to be brought about by means of a separate Norwegian 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and a separate Norwegian 
Consular system. This leaves the King the only bond of 
wnion between the two States, and will be strenuously 
resisted by him, on the reasonable ground that it may 
compel him to sanction two directly opposed lines of policy. 
If England and Russia, for example, were at war, the King 
as a Swede might be an ally of Great Britain, and as a 
Norwegian her enemy. The probability, therefore, is that he 
will continuously veto the Bill ordering the separation, and 
will at last be confronted with the declaration that 
Norway is a Republic. It is then, and, we think, 
not till then, that the Swedes will have seriously 
to consider whether they will fight, or whether they will 
acquiesce in a separation which will be more galling to 
their pride than hurtful to their interests. The struggle 
should afford all Englishmen who are in favour of Irish 
Home-rule a valuable lesson, but they will learn nothing 
from it, or from the attitude of so many Irish Members and 
Municipal Councillors in this struggle with the Boers. They 
will say the Irish are a sensible people, asif the Norwegians 
were not sensible too, and much more like the Swedes than 
the Irish are likethe English. Their origin is the same and 
their faith the same, and they have no dividing Channel, yet 
as they have two governments they can never agree even 
upon Consular affairs. 


On Monday a meeting was held in the Guildhall, the Lord 
Mayor presiding, for the purpose of expressing approval of 
the policy of the Government in regard to South Africa. The 
meeting was in every way representative of the City, and 
on the whole, the speakers kept to the true issue,—namely, 
the wrongs that are suffered by the Outlanders owing to the 
corrupt, unjust, and tyrannous rule of the Pretoria oligarchy, 
though possibly there is something in the criticism that there 
was too much said about Majuba Hill. For ourselves we 
hold that Majuba Hill has nothing to do with the matter, and 
we regret that it should be so often obtruded. At the same 
time, it is not fair to accuse the people of England of showing 
a base feeling of revenge in this matter. The real reason 
why we hear so much about Majuba Hill is because the Boers 
wiil never let that paltry skirmish alone. For the last 
eighteen years the Boers have rubbed in Majuba Hill in 
season and out of season. It is the first word the incoming 
Englishman hears in the Transvaal. If, then, we hear too 
much of it now, the Boers have only themselves to thank. 


Parliament met on Tuesday. The Queen’s Speech was 
short and confined to a single point,—the need for calling 
out the Reserves owing to the state of affairs in South 
Africa, and for providing for the extra expenditure required. 
The word “ war ” was not mentioned in the Speech, and quite 
properly, for the vagueness of international law makes no 
Power inclined to admit the existence of a state of war in the 
technical sense. Besides, you enforce what you hoid to be 
your rights from a dependent State, but you do not declare 
war upon it. The North did not deciare war upon the 
Southern States, but merely asserted by arms the rights of 
the Federal Government. Of course in a sense this is hair- 
splitting, but in an age when the claims of tie international 
lawyers are so high, it is wise for a Government to place 
itself technically in an unassailable position. 


In the debate on the Address in the House of Lords Lord 
Kimberley spoke for the Opposition. His speech was well 
described by Lord Salisbury when he said that the first part 
of it filled bim with despair because he found that on every 
subject Lord Kimberley had said exactly what he would have 
wished to say. That is, Lord Kimberley said that the 
Government could only have acted as they did after receiving 


severely the preceding diplomacy. Lord Sallebers. ane 
mentioning, with a heat unusual in him, that all other uae 
were ‘ wiped away in this one great insult m—t.e,, the ulti = 
tum—and after dealing very cleverly with the criticien . f 
the new diplomacy, put well the absurdity of talking 7 
President Kruger as if he were a very sensitive and bystetical 
young lady, liable to be “upset” by a harsh or unguarded 
word. Lord Salisbury’s impression was that he was the king 
of man who thought that hard words broke no bones, 





The really important passage in Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was that at its close. With regard to the future there 
must, he said, be no doubt that the sovereign power 
of England is paramount; there must be no doubt that the 
white races will be put upon an equality, and that due precan. 
tion will be taken for the philanthropic and kindly and jn. 
proving treatment of those countless indigenons raceg of 
whose destiny we had been too forgetful. “ Those things 
must be insisted upon im the future. By what means they 
will be obtained I do not know; I hope they may be con. 
sistent with a very large autonomy on the part of that race 
which values its individual share in the government 
much as the Dutch people do.” Bnt with that question we 
had no concern at present. “We have only to make it 
clear that the great objects which are essential to the 
power of England in Africa, to the good government of the 
country, and to the rights of all races are the objects which 
the British Government, with the full sapport of the nation 
without distinction of party, are now pursuing, and which they 
will thoroughly pursue and preserve to the end.” That is the 
right thing said in the right way. We have attempted else 
where to deal with the problem of reconstruction, but we are 
most heartily glad to know that the Government go into the 
war unfettered by any pledges. They must be absolutely free 
when the period of reconstruction arrives to treat the whole 
question on its merits and without prejudice. 


In the House of Commons, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man made one of those hedging speeches for which he is 
becoming famous. He cheered the Government as:a patriot, 
but at the same time he felt bound to point out that they had 
entirely mismanaged the whole business by their policy of 
“bluff.” Mr. Balfour, in reply, declared that “if the right hon. 
gentleman’s effort had fallen under the critical gaze of some 
professor of the higher criticism he would certainly have said 
that what professed to be the utterance of a single individual 
upon a single occasion undoubtedly formed part of two 
separate speeches delivered by two different individuals on 
two entirely different occasions.” As to the accusation of 
“ blaff,” what, asked Mr. Balfour, would the Opposition have 
said if they had not made the military preparations they 
had made? Mr. Balfour ended by pointing oat that though 
we might be the butt of much ill-informed and malicious 
foreign criticism, we had with us the conscience of the 
Empire. If we were really engaged in some piratical trans- 
action against the liberties of other people, is it to be 
believed that the Colonies, “the very breath of whose nostrils 
is self-government and liberty, would throw in their lot with 


usr 


After Mr. Balfour’s speech the debate degenerated into an 
Irish wrangle, Mr. Dillon moving a long and laboured amend- 
ment denouncing an ignominious war with “two small 
nations numbering in all two hundred thousand souls.” We 
cannot profess to excite ourselves over the hatred of the 
United Kingdom and the sympathy for the Boers expressed 
moderately in Parliament, and openly out of it, by the 
Nationalists. When they mean all they say, which is seldom, 
their vituperation is quite harmless, and should be passed by 
in silence. For the most part, however, the so-called treason 
is mere chatter, and should be dismissed in Dryden’s words = 
“When they call knave and scoundrel from a garret 
They mean you no more mischief than a parrot.” 

Nationalists, however, do not call from a garret, but from 
positions of great comfort and affluence. Before leevmg 
this part of the debate we must not fail te note Colonel 
Saunderson’s “excellent score.” How were the people of 
this country, he asked, going to benefit by getting held of 
the Transvaal? “Were the Members of the House of 





the Boer ultimatum, but at the same time he criticised 


Commons richer for the gold except for the £10,000 given t 
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{lemen opposite by Mr. Cecil Rhodes?” That was 
excellent, but we hope we shall hear no more about the 
theatrical treason-mongery of the Nationalists. In the end 
the Irish amendment to the Address was defeated by a 


majority of 268 (322 to 54). 


The debate was continued on Wednesday by Mr. Philip 
Stanhope, who moved an amendment expressing . strong 
disapproval ” of the conduct of the negotiations “ which have 
involved us in hostilities with the two South African Re- 
publics.” Sir William Harcourt’s was, of course, the speech 
of the evening. He began by declaring that it was un- 
doubtedly the duty of the House to support the Executive 
Government in maintaining the integrity of the dominions of 
the Queen. But at the same time it was the duty of the 
Opposition to censure the policy of the Government when 
they believed that policy to be wrong. Sir William 
went on to criticise in detail the course of the nego- 
tiations. One of his points was that the suzerainty 
had been dropped in 1884. “Successive Secretaries of 
State have been ander that impression.” Upon this Mr. 
Chamberlain interrupted with a remark which inferred that 
the late Liberal Secretary for the Colonies had asserted the 
suzerainty. Sir William, after an onslaught on “the new 
diplomacy ” and a condemnation of the ultimatum, most 
fervently refused to share any responsibility for the war. 
Though we do not agree with Sir William Harcourt’s con- 
clusions, we gladly acknowledge the fairness and moderation 
of tone displayed in his speech. It was worthy of our 
Parliamentary traditions, and would prove, if proof were 
needed, which it is not, that Sir William is, after his own 
lights, a sincerely patriotic statesman. Though it is the 
fashion to sneer, there is something in the Whig tradition 


after all. =a) 


On Wednesday the Speaker read to the Commons a Queen’s 
Message, stating that a proclamation was about to be issued 
embodying the Militia and calling out the Militia Reserve 
“or such part thereof as her Majesty shall think necessary, 
for permanent service.” The Militia Reserve are picked 
Militiamen who receive a special allowance on condition of 
their forming a special Reserve, not for the Militia, but for 
the regular Army. They have all of course been trained to 
use the magazine rifle. We may add that the First-Class 
Reserve have answered very well to the call made upon them. 
The vast majority of the men regard the recall to the colours 
not as a hardship, but as something to be proud of. The 
men look in excellent condition, and give little sapport to the 
theory that when our soldiers leave the regiment and go 
into the Reserve they have great difficulty in making a 
living. 

On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain opened a long and trenchant 
speech in defence of the policy of the Government bya handsome 
tribute to the tone and substance of Sir William Harcourt’s 
arraignment. He declared that he preferred the open opposi- 
tion expressed in the courteous and moderate terms of the 
Member for Monmouth to the vague insinuations and 
accusations of the leader of the Opposition. He welcomed 
all honest and honourable criticism, but “wished he 
could apply these epithets to the speech of the mover 
of the amendment.” The Speaker intervening on the 
appeal of Mr. Philip Stanhope, and pronouncing such 
language to be somewhat beyond the ordinary practice, Mr. 
Chamberlain withdrew the words complained of, but asserted 
with pardonable heat that it was impossible to find Parlia- 
mentary language in which he could express his opinion of 
Mr. Stanhope’s statement that he and Sir Alfred Milner had 
fomented war. As regards the correspondence between him- 
self and Mr. Hawksley which Mr. Stanhope had asked to be 
produced, he declared his readiness to show it to Sir William 
Harcourt or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He had 
hoped and striven for peace, but was all along resolved at all 
costs to secure justice for British subjects and the para- 
mountcy of this country, and the constant evasion and 
refusal of their just demands by President Kruger and his 
official advisers had rendered a peaceful settlement impossible. 











From 1881 onwards, continued Mr. Chamberlain, the Boers 
had been patiently and persistently endeavouring to oust the 





Queen from her suzerainty, until at last they threw off the 


mask and declared themselves a sovereign independent State, 
After a severe reference to the mission and methods of 
Dr. Leyds, and an examination of the points at issu¢ 
between the Government and Opposition, Mr. Chamberlain 
justified the publication of Sir Alfred Milner’s despatch, and 
the delay in sending their now undelivered ultimatum te 
President Kruger. So far from the Government having been 
provocative or desirous of war, he was more afraid of the 
charge of having been patient to the point of weakness. Mr. 
Chamberlain warmly eulogised the loyalty of Natal, and con- 
cluded by asserting that the Government had been sincerely 
anxious for peace, but that there were things more important 
than peace, and for its sake they could not betray their 
country or allow our paramountcy to be impaired. The debate 
was continued by Sir Edward Clarke, who condemned the 
renewal of the claim to suzerainty as a breach of faith; by 
Mr. Haldane, who opposed the amendment; and by Mr. Scott, 
Dr. Clark, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Courtney, who supported it. 
The closure having been moved by Mr. Balfour, the amend. 
ment was negatived by 362 votes against 135, Sir Henry 
Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. Haldane, with about 
twenty other Liberals, voting with the Ministerialists. The 
minority was composed of Liberals and Nationalists, and two 
Unionists, Mr. Maclean and Mr. Courtney. 


All who care to read narratives of adventure should study 
the account of the wreck of the ‘Scotsman’ on Septem- 
ber 21st on a little island off the coast of Labrador. It was 
written by Mr. E. Coleman and corrected by Mr. Maurice 
Colyer, passengers on board, and is printed in the Times of 
October 19th. They will see as they read how terrible a 
thing a shipwreck is, even when rescue ultimately comes, 
how little the maritime novelists have exaggerated, how deadly 
is the action of cold, hunger, and fatigue. The sudden 
waking as the ship struck at 2.30 on that night, the rush 
on deck, the effort to get off the women, nine of whom 
were drowned by the capsizing of the first boat, the 
struggle up the rocky ledge when the boats reached land 
with fingers all bloody and torn, the suffering from the 
intolerable cold, the gradual failure of the women and 
children, the discovery of a lighthouse, and the nine miles 
march to it made twice over by rock and ravine, some fainting 
by the way, are all told with that realistic power for which 
literary men so often strive in vain. The lighthouse once 
reached, the worst was over; but food was scarce, the only 
fire was made by burning bits of old barrels, sleep was 
scarcely possible for the cold, and altogether few of the 
three hundred who survived will forget these five days as 
long as they live. There were no deeds of special heroism, 
but all behaved well, the men when wearied out still going 
out for wearier women, and nobody seems entirely to have 
lost hope, even after a steamer refused to carry them off, 
because her Majesty’s mails must go on. They were at 
last rescued by a big cargo-boat, the ‘ Montfort,’ in which 
the crew put themselves on half-rations that the shipwrecked 
might be fed. 


Major F. Baden-Powell informs the Times that he has 
just inspected the aerial steamship now building in Ger- 
many, which will, he expects, in a few weeks commence its 
voyages. It is in appearance “a huge bird-cage” of 
aluminium, a skin being stretched over the “ wires,” while 
within are several balloons. The gallery and the coaches, 
all of aluminium, are fixed below, as is the engine, which 
is to drive the entire machine at twenty-two miles an hour. 
The lifting power of the aerial steamer is about ten tons, and 
the cost has already amounted to £70,000. The experiment 
excites intense interest among all aeronauts, and the idea 
among them is that it may be successful. We do not see 
why it should not, on a calm day. If a condor can carry 
itself and a lamb at high speed across a valley, there 
seems no reason why a machine with wings as powerful, and 
equal power of rising, should not, allowing strength for 
strength, do as much as the bird. But what is to happen 
in a high wind? A ship or a bird folds its wings out of 
the way of the blast, but the aerial steamer cannot do that. 
The cost, too, is rather tremendous,—say £10,000 per ton of 
lifting power. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 1033. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee) eee 
RECONSTRUCTION. 


ORD SALISBURY has most wisely refused to pledge 

the Government in any sort of way in regard to the 

final settlement in South Africa. Owing to this, and 
owing also to the fact that the Transvaal and the Free 
State began the war by attacking us, we are entirely 
unhampered by any declarations or pledges, and when the 
time comes shall be able to consider solely what course 
of action’ in regard to what the Americans, after the 
Civil War, called “reconstruction,” will be best for 
South Africa and the Empire. But though the Govern- 
ment is rightly silent as to the future, lest speak- 


ing now should be a cause of future embarrassment,. 


there is no reason why the Press and the public at 
large should not soberly and quietly consider the general 
conditions of the problem. A little cautious thinking 
now may help to prevent confusion later on. We propose, 
therefore, to state some of the conditions which must 
govern the final settlement if that settlement is to be for 
the peace and prosperity of South Africa and for the 
general welfare of the British Empire as a whole. 


(1) The first condition is, that whatever form of govern- 
ment is established in the Transvaal and the Free State, 
those communities must in future be inside, and not out- 
side, the British Empire. 

This means, of course, that the status of every in- 
habitant of South Africa must be the same—i.e., that 
of a British citizen—and that when he passes from 
one community to another he shall never be an Out- 
lander, but a person capable of obtaining the vote by 
a simple process of registration, just as he obtains it now 
if he moves from one quarter of the Colony to another,— 
from Cape Town, say, to Kimberley. There may be many 
varieties of local government in South Africa, but there 
must be only one personal status for white men. This, of 
course, means that the Republics must cease to exist 
as independent and possibly hostile States. As long 
as they refrained from levying war upon us we always 
held that their position as separate Republics must 
be respected, and that though we might rightly force 
the Boers to treat the Outlanders properly and to 
share the government with them, we had no right to do 
more provided the peace were maintained. If, however, 
the two South African communities now outside the 
Empire ‘are overthrown by war, we are in no sense 
bound to re-establish them as independent or semi- 
independent communities. In fact, the only line of safe 
action, the only policy which promises permanent peace to 
South Africa, is to insist that all the South African com- 
munities shall henceforth be within the Empire, as are 
Canada and Cape Colony. 


(2) The next condition is that the new communities or 
community to be established must be self-governing com- 
munities of the freest kind known to the Empire,—com- 
munities in which the will of the majority shall prevail, 
and which shall be bound to the British Empire by the 
same ties that bind the great self-governing Common- 
wealths of Canada and Australia. 

It is on the principle of freedom that the Empire has 
been built up and rests, and this principle must be 
applied in the present case. We say this not because 
we suppose for a moment that the Government has 
any other intentions, but because among the public 
there may be a certain fearfulness as to the results, 
and doubts as to whether such a course as we advocate 
would be wise. 


(3) The third condition should be that the form of 
constitution adopted, and the political arrangements 
generally, shall not be of a kind which would impair the 
prospects of South African federation or union at some 
future time, but, instead, would facilitate their carrying 
out under reasonable conditions. 

As we said last week, we do not think that the federa- 
tion question should be unduly hurried or pressed to the 
front. It is a matter to be discussed not amid the din of 
arms and the “heady ” clamours of the Press, but quietly, 
and after the period of reconstruction has been . passed. 
At the same time, the statesmen must bear federation 





always in mind, and must not through carelessness op 
ignorance place obstacles in the way which may some da 
take great toil and trouble to remove. J 


(4) The fourth condition is that guarantees must be 
inserted in the Act creating any new community, under 
which the Dutch minority—as it will then be in the 
Transvaal—shall not be placed under disabilities. 

The Dutch ought, of course, to be guaranteed the con. 
current use of their own language when demanded in all 
official intercourse, in the Law Courts, and in Parliament 
They should also, in our opinion, be allowed to carry arms, 
We know that objection will be taken to this view. We 
shall be told that to do so would be to encourage civil 
war, and it will be suggested that instead both sides 
should be disarmed. We confess to having too much 
Whig feeling to agree to that. The Bill of Rights very 
properly recognises that men are not really free men 
unless they can, if they wish, carry arms for their defence. 
Communities that are armed when they desire to be, like 
the English and the Swiss, are not more, but less, turbulent 
than the nominally disarmed Latin races. Again, to 
disarm men who live surrounded by a huge native popu- 
lation is unjust, and, finally, the disarmament of a 
scattered country population is never successful. If dis- 
armament for all were to be made the law of the new 
Transvaal, the English-speaking people in the towns would 
be without arms, while the country-living Boers would all 
possess them in secret. No, let all white men bear arms 
if they like. The Government chosen by the majority 
can take care that unauthorised persons do not drill, or 
organise artillery, or in other ways prepare for war. The 
disarming of men by law is asa rule, as we have contended, 
unsuccessful, but the attempt is certain to make them 
feel dishonoured and humiliated,—witness the Outlanders, 


(5) The fifth condition we hold should be that 
adequate guarantees should be taken for the proper treat- 
ment of the natives. - 

That this is the most difficult point of the whole pro. 
blem no one who knows anything of the subject will 
deny. Something, however, must be done by the Imperial 
Government to ensure a wise handling of the natives. We 
need not, and indeed should not, insist upon this for the 
reason that people at home are more humane than people 
oversea, but on the simple ground that if there is a great 
native rising the Imperial forces will have to be used, and 
therefore that it is not reasonable to expect us to sanction 
their employment unless we have some say in the matter. 
But though we hold that the Imperial Government has a 
duty to perform, we should be most loth to see the 
South African whites encouraged to shuffle off their 
responsibilities to the blacks and to lay them upon the 
shoulders of the people of the Mother-country. The 
ultimate safeguard of the blacks is a healthy local 
opinion, and if the Imperial Government takes too much 
responsibility on itself it is to be feared that that healthy 
local opinion will not grow up. In our view, onc of 
the best ways in which the Imperial Government can 
help in solving the native problem is to insist that 
the Franchise Law in the new State shall be as at 
the Cape,—i.e., that colour shall not exclude, but 
that a reasonably high standard of education plus the 
possession of a certain amount of property shall be the 
qualification for a vote. In this way not only is the pure 
savage kept out, and also the loafing convert who has 
learned to read and write and but little else, but the well- 
educated man of colour who has thriven and has got a 
stake in the country is treated fairly and given a position 
in the State. He is not unfairly depressed into a lower 
category, but allowed instead to rise into a higher. A 
vote arranged on such terms is a safety-valve. To adopt 
the Cape qualification would therefore, in our opinion, be 
wise. Complaints are raised against it no doubt, but on the 
whole it has worked well, and when any new departure of 
this kind is made the important point is to build on an 
old foundation, not to try to be original. 


We shall say no more in regard to the conditions we 
have set forth except to point out that we do not mean to 
suggest that they should be applied the very instant 
the war is over. There must, of course, be a period 
during which the best government will be direct 
administration by the Crown. During that period the policy 
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ction’»—to use again the term employed 
of Rigen circumstances in the Southern States— 
mde" we to be thought out and applied in detail. There 
" no doubt, be plenty of mistakes made, and a great 
will, complaints heard, but if only the men whose duty 
gay carry things through stick firmly to one or two 
ee le, straightforward, and above all liberal, principles 
an there is no sort of reason why the future of the 
’ W State should not be peaceful and prosperous. In 
“r communities the memory of war dies easily, provided 
there js not a special and ruling caste, as there was in the 
Boer oligarchy, set apart to cherish the embers of racial 


hatred. 





THE NEW LIBERAL DANGER. 


HE Liberal party is just now most unfortunate, and 
T that ina way which threatens one of the greatest 
interests of the country. They lost their best men and 
their most influential supporters over the Home-rule 
‘ question, they stood to lose others over the question of 
armaments, and they are now menaced with a third 
secession, or period of sloughing, over the Imperial idea. 
A large section of their supporters, including some of 
their most influential leaders, agree with the Government 
as to its policy in South Africa, while Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Morley, and doubtless a great body of voters, hold 
that policy in open or secret dislike and distrust. The 
division of Tuesday proved nothing. As Mr. Kruger 
had been so infatuated as to sanction the ultimatum, 
no one not hostile to Great Britain, or indifferent to her 
honour, could hesitate to vote the supplies necessary for 
war; but even of those who voted for the Government 
many consider the objects of its action unwise or even 
unjust. The Manchester Guardian represents a division 
of opinion both in Parliament and the country much 
bigger than that vote. The total result of the situation 
on the party is, therefore, first, a paralysis of its 
debating power, and, secondly, an increased promi- 
nence of its Extreme Left, without which, indeed, there 
would sometimes seem to be no Liberal party at all. 
This extreme party is made up of doctrinaire democrats, 
who have never been able to get a true hold upon the 
illogically sensible English people; a few “ Little 
Englanders,” who are rejected by the instincts—the bad 
instincts as well as the good instincts—of the mass of 
voters; and the Irish Celtic Members, who, while pro- 
fessing that Home-rule would be in no way dangerous 
to the Empire, are unwise enough the moment war 
begins to indulge in rhetorical hopes that England 
may be defeated. Not one of them would refuse a com- 
mission for his son, or dream of asking his son, once 
commissioned, to betray his trust, but the opportunity 
of venting spite is too good to be lost. It is as pleasant 
as praying for a rival in his presence. If the Liberal 
leaders do not take care they will find themselves in 
command of a few stalwarts, men who cannot believe that 
Tories can have sane intervals, and a heterogeneous crowd 
whom the great body of old Liberals, all of whom belong 
toa Left Centre tinctured with Imperialism, will regard 
with disgust and refuse to follow, but who will retain the 
almost magical name of the Liberal party, and who, if 
disregarded, will mutiny or break into shattered groups. 
Their policy, so far as it can be detected, for they have 
no leader who is not violently divided fromthem on some 
point or other, is to menace property with special taxation, 
to support universal suffrage without redistribution of 
seats, and to avoid all occasions of expansion, even when 
expansion appears to be the only honourable as well as 
expedient course. With such a programme such a party 
will never win the ear of Great Britain, which is as un- 
moved by rhetoric as by insult, which is content as to its 
internal administration—always excepting the incidence 
of rates—and which has thus far at least caught up the 
Imperial idea that it believes that Providence has im- 
posed upon it a great, perhaps a difficult, function, and 
that it must do its duty. 


We can hardly conceive of a greater misfortune for the 
country than this crumbling down of the great Liberal 
party, with its splendid traditions, its suspended hold on 
opinion, and its possible future. The Unionist party is a 
very good one, quite competent to govern, and entirely 
trustworthy, but if we wanted to see it ruined we should 








exempt it from all effective criticism and from any 
belief in the possibility of resistance. We sympathise 
entirely in its present foreign policy, but it needs restraint 
in its ideas of expansion, so that they may not outstrip 
our available strength, or endow us with territories in 
which we cannot fully maintain the Paz Britannica, or its 
corollary, substantial justice to all subject populations, 
The British could govern the whole dark world, to its 
infinite advantage, but not with a sergeant’s guard. We 
approve for the present our expenditure, vast as it is, 
because it is forced upon us by other nations, and because 
it has not really increased more rapidly than our means, 
but it needs incessant watchfulness to prevent commit- 
ments which, when the lean years come, as come they 
must, may produce either a dangerous reaction towards 
economy, or a scheme of taxation which will kill. pro- 
sperity. And, above all, we dread the dying down of 
deliberation in Parliament till it becomes a mere tissue 
of rhetorical outbursts on one side, and dignified but 
uninstructive remonstrances on the other. Debate is left 
too much to the newspapers, which for the moment 
attract feebler writers than they did in 1845-57, and if 
criticism is to be poor, or too visibly animated by spite, it 
will be left still more. You cannot argue forcibly with a 
“erank,” or with an Irishman when he is talking not to 
you but to a crowd behind whose notion of eloquence is 
cursing in rhythmical form, and when argument dies the 
compulsion on the Cabinet to think out its policy dies too. 
The immediate destiny of all democracies is probably 
Cabinet government—note how the Cabinet grows even in 
America, where it consists legally of five clerks—but every 
Cabinet needs the control of good debaters, and of a 
necessity for thinking instead of merely coming to resolu- 
tions. Without an Opposition, in short, there is no 
Parliament; and in England there is not only no 
Opposition, but no visible prospect of one of the old kind 
being formed. Notonly,are the chiefs not agreed, but the 
party itself is riven into splinters, the largest and most 
visible fragment being the one which Englishmen will not 
use. 


It is no part of our duty to advise the chiefs of the 
Liberal party, but if it were we should recommend them 
to abandon openly the thought of Home-rule, even at the 
risk of alienating the Irish vote, which, being Jacobin as 
well as Separatist, would not be alienated; to accept and 
moderate the Imperial idea, as the Tories have accepted 
and moderated the democratic idea ; and to try to offer to 
the people as moderate and as sensible an alternative policy, 
especially in finance, as they can devise. This is not the 
hour for abstract principles. They would then be able to 
await the certain accretion of supporters, to take advantage 
of any blunders their opponents might commit, and to search 
out and promote in their own ranks men, no matter of 
what age, though the young are always to be preferred, 
who can inspire the nation with something of a feeling of 
hope. They are heavily weighted just now with a group 
of excellent and competent persons who excite no one’s 
imagination, and many of whom on the Imperial question, 
which just now dominates all others, inspire a lively 
distrust. If they have the nerve to do this, disregarding 
the wirepullers who never understand anything but 
intrigue, they may yet form a strong Opposition, and 
hereafter a strong Government. If they will not do this, 
but continue reluctant to offend this group and that 
amtiquated form of opinion, they must await the rise 
among them of a man of genius and the demand from 
below for a programme with which they can agree. The 
Liberal party cannot die any more than Liberalism can, 
but it will, if it is badly directed, wait out of power for 
several Parliaments, and find when it has once more 
attained the privilege of initiative that it has no ideas. 





THE PERIL OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 
N? one who reads carefully Mr. St. George Mivart’s 
a letter in the Times of Tuesday will regard us as 
using the language of exaggeration when we speak of the 
peril of the Roman Church. We are anxious not to 
embarrass Mr. Mivart by Protestant praise and sympathy 
in his brave and able protest against the direct action of 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in France, and 
the toleration, if not actual approval, accorded to them: 
at Rome, but we cannot forego a word of admiration for 
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his manliness and courage. Remember that Mr. Mivart 
is a sincere and devout Catholic, and yet because he 
thinks his spiritual leaders in the wrong he has not 
hesitated to speak out, and to speak out strongly on a 
point in regard to which the rulers of his Church are 
specially sensitive. It must, we do not doubt, have cost 
Mr. Mivart much pain to write as he writes, but he may 
have the consolation of feeling that he has given the best 
possible answer to those who declare that Roman 
Catholics always make their spiritual and religious ideas 
and opinions depend, not on the dictates of conscience, 
but on the orders of the Hierarchy above them. 


Mr. Mivart, after stating, and stating, as we believe, 
correctly, that the majority of English Roman Catholics 
(be goes further indeed, and says of Catholics generally 
outside France) have reprobated the Anti-Dreyfusism and 
Anti-Semitism of the French Bishops and clergy, proceeds 
to deal in detail with his two points, “ the cause of the 
recent French madness as it appears to us,” and “the 
Pope’s amazing and appalling silence.” With his first 
point we do not propose to deal on the present 
occasion, though we may just mention his account of 
the great injury done to Roman Catholicism in France 
when the Church supported the coup d’état and the “ un- 
mitigated despotism ” of the Second Empire. That which 
he holds “Catholics have far the most cause to lament is the 
Papal silence.” To keep silent, he declares, “ may often 
be to participate in the evil left undenounced.” “ How 
eminently, how, above all, must this apply to him who 
stands up as the supreme ruler of the Christian conscience 
and the direct and immediate representative on earth of 
the God of truth, goodness, and justice!” But it is not 
only the absence of any condemnation, “it is the recep- 
tion, not only without any public censure, but with 
positive commendation, of the Redemptionist miscreant, 
Bailly of La Croix! So scandalous a circumstance all 
Catholics must deeply deplore; and what a lost oppor- 
tunity for doing incalculable good! This, too, as a priest 
writes to me, ‘is the moment chosen by Leo XIII. to 
disparage the ‘‘ National virtues” in his American letter 
—i.e., truth, honour, justice, and fair play.’” Apologists 
gay that Leo XIII. was silent because he did not like to 
offend France! “Offend France! God’s vicar to refrain 
from telling men what their duty is, for fear of conse- 
quences! As if God could not be trusted with the con- 
sequences of any acts done in fulfilment of his behests !” 
After mentioning how the Pope and the Cardinals misled 
the world in the case of Galileo, he points out that 
Dreyfus is the Galileo of the nineteenth century, 
“and through him authority has now misled the world 
with respect to morals, with the probable result that other 
millions of Catholics will, one by one, abandon Catholicity.” 
Next Mr. Mivart asks how can we account for the Pope’s 
recent conduct. His answer is that the Pope’s mouth is 
closed by the “ Roman Congregations,” “ the highest and 
the worst ” of which is “the Holy Office—the Inquisition.” 
In effect, Mr. Mivart infers that the Pope is in the posi- 
tion of the Mikado forty years ago, only the Shogun is 
not an individual, but a Committee of Cardinals, who dc 
their work in secrecy and with despotic power. They 
strike but they do not hear the victim, and they strike in 
the name of the Pope and of the Church. Mr. Mivart 
then dwells fiercely upon the injury done by mistaking 
abstractions for concrete realities, “and this emphatically 
applies to that abstract term ‘the Church.’ In sober 
truth ‘the Church’ has no existence anywhere in the 
world, but only a number of men and women who 
have real relations to their surroundings; just as 
no such thing as ‘the horse’ exists, but only a 
number of variously coloured and shaped real, 
concrete horses. Amongst the many men who by 
their real relations constitute the so-called ‘ Church ’ 
a very small minority are ecclesiastics; and ‘ defer- 
ence’ and ‘obedience to the Church’ really means 
deference and obedience to these men. Now the symbol 
used by Christ of Himself as ‘the Good Shepherd’ is a 
beautiful and appropriate one’; but it may be useful, now 
ard again, to bear in mind that ‘ sheep’ are amongst the 
most stupid of animals and that they are preserved and 
eared for in order that they may be fleeced and fed on.” 
The Roman Congregations, he gues on to say, consist of 
men who have obtained more or less “ of what most men 
care for,—influence, power, and some ‘ ways and means.’ 





lls 
Doubtless many of them are excellent and hol 
actuated by the best intentions; but it is only Be 
that, as a body, the Curialists should try to move aie 
and earth to keep the advantages they have obtained : 
have a suspicion, however, that their dogmatising in th 
name of an abstraction is a process rapidly approachine 
its end.” Mr. Mivart ends his letter by expressing his 
regret that so excellent and venerable a Pope as Leo XUL 
“should thus find himself hampered and ensnared by the 
neglect of his predecessors to reform their judicial cea 
dure, as those of all other Courts have been reformed, 
instead of continuing in a condition profoundly abhorrent, 
not only to Englishmen, Americans, and all English. 
speaking people, but to the whole civilised world,” 


We do not doubt that Mr. Mivart is right in attributin 
a good deal of the peril in which the Roman Charch co 
stands to its use of the effete and tyrannical machi 
employed by the Curia, nor do we think that he exag. 
gerates the condition of ferment, unrest, and a 
test into which a large part of the Roman Catholic werld | 
has been thrown by recent events. One side of that fer. 
ment is shown by a communication made to our corte. 
spondence column this week. But though we admit that 
the Congregations fully deserve the condemnation g 
liberally dealt out to them by Mr. Mivart, they are only 
the proximate cause of the Church’s peril. The ultimate 
cause is infinitely deeper and more serious. What in 
the last resort has prevented the reform of the Curia, and 
has been the cause of the offences both of omission and 
commission of which Rome has been guilty in connec. 
tion with the Dreyfus case, is the adoption of a peli. 
tical instead of a spiritual ideal. What has so deeply 
injured the true work ef the Roman Church during the 
last quarter of a century, what has culminated in the 
seandal of the past year, is the indulgence of the 
lust for worldly power and influence. The Cardinals of 
the Curia, the men who speak and act in the name of 
the Pope and the Church, instead of attending te the 
interests of religion, have had their thoughts fixed on the 
regaining of the temporal power. When they should 
have been yearning and striving to compass the Kingdom 
of God upon earth and the regeneration of mankind, they 
have been scheming and plotting how once more to 
domineer in a city of some hundred thousand inhabitants. 
It is its servitude to political aims that has put the Roman 
Church in peril. Let the men who rule the Church cease 
to be politicians, and learn once again to be fishers of men 
instead of conspirators against the unity of Italy, and the 
Roman Church may once more be strong. The civilised 
world was shocked to find the Curia doing nothing to 
suppress the evil passions aroused in Catholic France by 
the Dreyfus case; but the Curia no doubt honestly 
thought the demand most unreasonable. They them- 
selves had been working with, or at any rate not dis- 
couraging, Socialists and Republicans and every form 
of malcontent in order to put down the King of 
Italy, salving their consciences with the thought that 
these disagreeable things must be done if one is to 
carry out a great policy. Hence they no doubt thought 
it the most natural thing in the world that Bishops 
and priests should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
M. Henri Rochefort and M. Drumont, and that La 
Croiz should adopt the artifices of the most outrageous 
and most venomous of secular newspapers. The Roman 
Church is in peril because she has given her heart to 
political ambition, and has neglected the things of the 
spirit. Asa matter of fact, Italy offers her the amplest 
security for her independence and her wealth, but even 
if the Pope were reduced to a friar’s habit and the 
humblest cottage, and the members of the Curia were 
no longer to be allowed their purple and fine linen, the 
Papacy would be an infinitely stronger force than it 1 
now. Even at the risk of being told that we show ‘the 
habitual impertinence and ignorance of the Protestant 
we would implore the Roman Catholics of England and 
America and Germany to take a wide and fearless view 
of the situation, and to do their best to insist upon the 
Vatican abandoning for ever her claims to temporal 
power. If that is done, and the politicians are bamished 
from the Vatican, or forced to change their protecols, 
their special reports, and their secret understandengs 1nt0 
sermons and theological treatises, the Church may beeaved 
from her present perils. If not there can be bat one ond. 
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will not perish, of course, but she will vacate her high 
She and leave the religious future of the world in other 
re than hers. To be concrete, she will become the 
ee i of the Latin races, and of the Latin races alone, 
g rT will share their narrowing fortunes. If, on the other 
“ 4, she throws off her politics and her politicians, and 
sit mes at the centre and the heart a reformed and 
spiritual entity, her strength and vitality may still become 
af great as at the very best periods of her history. 


THE SOCIALIST RIFT IN GERMANY. 
| i ig not often that political prophecy is fulfilled, but 





we think we may take credit to ourseives for a 
rophecy which is, at least, in course of fulfilment. In 
valing last year with the powerful attack levelled by the 
« Austrian school” against the central dogma of Marx— 
that of “ surplus value ”—we said that no political move- 
ment could long survive the destruction of its funda- 
mental principles ; that when the brains were oui, the man 
must and would die, sooner or later. Hitherto the 
Socialist party in Germany has, on its economic side, 
been founded absolutely on the Marxite economic analysis, 
which has been described as the “Bible of Social De- 
mocracy,” and which has really been treated by some 
Socialists in much the same way that the older Evan- 
gelicals treated the Bible. Marx had once for all settled 
the question, and nothing more was to be said. The 
wildest critic was treated with the scorn which Huxley 
in his militant days measured out to all and sundry who 
did not at once accept every item in the biological 
teachings of Darwin. 

But the Socialist Congress at Hanover has revealed the 
presence of the disintegrating element concerning which 
we wrote last year. For, following the unanswerable 
analysis of Professor Bohm-Bawerk, a veritable bomb- 
shell was thrown into the Socialist camp by Mr. Edward 
Bernstein, a German newspaper correspondent in London, 
in the form of a little book written from the Socialist 
point of view, but in which the whole analysis of Marx, 
with its inevitable political inferences, was traversed and 
condemned. Let us explain the controversy shortly. 
Marx taught that the labourer in a factory produced a 
“surplus value” over and above his wage and the cost of 
machinery, which was appropriated by the capitalist, who 
returned to labour just enough to enable the labourer 
to exist ; that this process would develop itself with 
accelerating speed until a “ hunger” problem arose among 
the workers of the world which could only be solved 
by a forcible political revolution which should take the 
instruments of production from the hands of capitalists 
and vest them in the hands of the community; that all 
other solutions of the economic problem were mere 
quackery, and that, consequently, remedial measures, 
such as factory legislation, co-operation, and T'rade- 
Unionism, must fail. The condition of the masses 
would grow worse and worse, culminating in universal 
poverty and in a universal commercial crisis, until revolu- 
tion brought to an end this bankrupt society, and man- 
kind started afresh on the lines of complete Collectivism. 
We who see how the events of the last half-century have 
entirely upset the Marxian hypothesis, must not merely 
deride its author when we recall the utterly false con- 
clusions confidently proclaimed as truths by some of 
our own “classic” economists, The truth is that Marx 
generalised from the early industrial conditions of 
England which he had studied with diligence, from 
our own “classic” political economy, and from certain 
doctrines as to the interpretation of history which he 
held with confidence and expounded with power. His 
error is an object-lesson in the fatal facility of dogmatism. 
Well for him had he recalled that famous reply of Crom- 
well to the dogmatic Puritan divines—* I beseech you, in 
the bowels of our Lord Jesus Christ, think it possible 
that ye may be mistaken.” Mr. Bernstein, in his book 
addressed to the German Socialists, had no difficulty in 
showing them that their prophet was largely mistaken. 
Hunger is not increasing but diminishing, and in no 
country more so than in Germany. The working classes, 
by higher wages, are getting a larger share of the total 
product ; while, by insurance laws and laws dealing with 
accidents, their lives are more secure than they ever were 
before. There are strikes, it is true, but they are less 





violent, and are more and more settled by arbitration. In 
a word, the economic vista as seen by Marx half a century 
ago is not that into which, as a matter of fact, we have 
entered. Many evils attach to our industrial system, 
but they are not of the kind which Marx anticipated and 
predicted. 

Mr. Bernstein, therefore, appealed to the German 
Socialists to admit proven facts, to abandon dogma and a 
barren revolutionary formula, to substitute constitutional 
methods, to welcome all ameliorative agencies, and to 
work with the Liberals against the autocratic policy of 
the Kaiser. The line of cleavage which has existed for 
some time inside the party was thus revealed, and the 
issue was made clear. Revolution on the one hand, 
evolution on the other; on the one side blind adherence 
to an economic shibboleth riddled with criticism to which 
no competent Socialist writer has yet replied, on the 
other recognition of living facts and intelligent co- 
operation with living social agencies. Such was the 
issue which came before the Hanover Congress, and 
which led to a debate of immense interest and of 
great ability. Speaking generally, the older leaders, 
who, like the Bourbons, have learnt nothing and 
forgotten nothing, were on the Marxite side, while 
the younger men took the more broad and moderate 
course,—an important fact which speaks much for the 
future of Germany. There was also a partial geographical 
cleavage, North Germany going with its leading repre- 
sentatives, Herren Bebel and Liebknecht, South Germany 
going moderate with Herr Volmar, one of the Deputies 
from Munich. Herr Bebel spoke for six hours, his chief 
antagonist being Herr David. Ultimately, by a vote of 
218 to 22, Herr Bebel’s resolution was adopted, but scarcely 
in the form which its author would have approved had he 
not seen how near to a split the party was getting. Asa 
matter of fact, the resolution was a compromise. It adhered, 
on the one hand, to the revolutionary Erfurt programme— 
that is, to the doctrine of a class war, violent expropria- 
tion, and all the items of the Marxite creed—but it prac- 
tically cancelled this by admitting “ the utility of combi- 
nations with the bourgeois parties for electioneering 
purposes,” and it adopted “a neutral attitude towards 
co-operative associatious on the ground that they tend to 
elevate and educate working men.” The Berlin corre- 
spondents seem to agree that, in reality, the compromise 
has gone much farther, and is far more significant of the 
effect which Mr. Bernstein’s treatise has produced than 
would appear from the actual words of this resolution. 
Manifestly the leaven of criticism has begun to work. 

We repeat what we said last year, that on the lines of 
mere revolutionary Socialism the German Social Demo- 
cratic party has reached the end of its tether. It has, 
with remarkable energy and ability, so exploited the 
whole of industrial Germany that it can yield no more 
converts. Its attempt to capture rural Germany is the 
admitted failure which Herr Volmar predicted it would 
be. It has secured the temporary adherence of many who 
are not Socialists in the Marxite sense, but who desire to 
protest against bureaucratic insolence and Imperial preten- 
sions, and who find no party but the Socialists as a point 
@appui against the Government. The Liberals are no longer 
a great force as in the days of Lasker, and if a German 
is strongly “ agin the Government ” he can only express 
his feelings through the Social Democratic party. That 
is essentially the situation, and consequently if the party 
is to serve asa really powerful Opposition, commanding 
the confidence and support of all progressive thinkers, it 
must perforce become less of a Socialist and more of a 
Democratic party, as Mr. Bernstein suggests. It must 
abandon untenable and disproved dogmas, it must ally 
itself with progressive forces, it must look living issues in 
the face, it must adjust itself to political actualities, it 
must cease to prate about forcible revolution in the 
presence of overwhelming military force. If it can rise 
to the occasion, it may secure before many years have 
gone by an absolute majority in the Reichstag. If it 
cannot, it will dwindle to the dimensions of a mere sect. 





THE RACE DIFFICULTY. 
iy we were quite sure, which we are not, that the 
difficulty could be overcome by human wisdom, we 
should say that the statesmanship of Europe in dealing 
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with the question of fusion had shown itself decidedly 
incompetent. All the Great Powers have had to fuse 
subjects of different races and languages into one common 
whole, and all with one partial exception have failed. 
France during the tremendous excitement of the Revolu- 
tion did succeed in running a sort of steam-roller over all 
differences of race, language, and mode of thought, with- 
out exciting inextinguishable hatreds, and was able in 
consequence to set up the most centralised, and therefore 
most scientifically organised, administration in the world. 
Alsatians still spoke German and Bretons Breton, but an 
impulse from Paris was instantly felt in Nancy or in 
Rennes, and produced an obedience which was not 
unwilling. The Germans of Alsace loved France, 
and though the Bretons did not, they fought for 
her, died for her, and readily manned her fleets. 


Alsace and Lorraine have been torn away by superior | 


military power, but no Breton dreams now of a 
destiny apart from the destiny of France. The English, 
on the other hand, though they have killed the Irish 
language, and have arrived at a working agreement with 
Irishmen about military service, have not won the Celts, 
either by a policy of oppression or a policy of equality, 
and are hampered and vexed at every turn by the distaste 
of the Celtic peoples. The Russians, by using the ter- 
rible weight of their mass, have crushed all open resistance 
on all the frontiers of their Empire, but their policy of 
Russification has left behind it venomous hatreds and an 


ill-repute which together constitute grave obstacles in the | 


way of their career. The Germans have tried another 
plan, that of “encouraging” all German subjects as 
against all subjects of any other race or tongue, and the 
result is that they are simply loathed by the Danes and 
Poles whom they have absorbed, and will keep probably 
for ever.’ The Dutch, who are the Germans’ close kins- 
men, have failed equally with them. They lost the 
Belgians mainly through the loathing they excited, and 
their descendants will lose the States they had founded in 
South Africa because they have roused the race feeling in 
their guests the English. If they had succeeded in attract- 
ing the Outlanders as, for instance, the Spaniards of the 
Plate succeed in attracting their Italian emigrants, or 
even as the Americans attract their German settlers, the 
Republics might have gone on for ever, and perhaps have 
become when fused together the Empire State of a South 
African Federation. The Austrians, with whom fusion 
for practical purposes is a question of life and death, have 
tried half-a-dozen schemes ranging from outrageous 
oppression to equality, and have failed in all, the Emperor 
being at this moment harassed by a race problem which 
seems insoluble, which rages round the pivot of language, 
and which from year to year, and even from month to 
month, threatens to produce a civil war, The Government 
has just tried the experiment of equality and failed in it, 
the Germans resisting so strongly that the wheels of the 
State were locked, and legislation became impossible. The 
“language ordinances ” which established that equality 
have, therefore, been withdrawn, and the whole ques- 
tion has to be fought over again until some settle- 
ment is found. The first result, of course, will be 
that the Czechs will in their turn lock the wheels, 
and so the whole machine will be once more stopped, to 
the imminent danger, not only of this or that Adminis- 
tration, but of the Emperor’s authority. Hungary, which 
is now the more powerful half of the Dual Monarchy, 
does not at al! like bargaining with an Austrian Executive 
in a doubtful position; and the contest if carried on for 
years will infect the troops in the end, and make of part 
of the conscripts, at least, unwilling or even mutinous 
soldiers. 


And yet what was the Emperor todo? The problem 
before him may well be absolutely insoluble. It is easy 
for the English to say, as they do say, that, being in a 
minority, the Germans in Austria should act on the 
principles of Liberalism, and obey the larger vote ; but 
the Germans have something to say on their side too. 
They declare that they are bound not to obey, because 
men are never justified in degrading themselves, and if 
they accept the lower position permanently they will 
degrade themselves. Their civilisation, they say, is the 
higher, their ideals are the nobler, their language is the 
better instrument of culture, and they will not, by giving 
them up, permanently consent to lower their own future and 


| that of both the contending populations. 


T 

| assert, who is Germanised becomes a nobler hime nd 
| he was, while the German who is Slavicised has distinctly 
| and visibly sunk in the scale of creation. Their dut 

| therefore, is to remain at the top as the only wa ys 
| “ diffusing an influence” which is of distinct benefit pik 

| to the majority who resist it. Allowing for the eletient 
| of vanity in all races, this argument must be admitted 
| to be substantially correct. The Germans are certain] 
at present the higher race in Austria, or if that adjective 
begs the question too much, the race which has of the 
two advanced further in civilisation. The Czech 
however, while denying the fact, declare that even if iti 
true for this minute, in them and in all Slavs are the 
greater potentialities, that they are more receptive 
| than their rivals, and that their inferiority, such as it is 
arises from having been kept down through many ages, 
They will not, therefore, agree to submit, but plead 
that as they are the majority, theirs, upon all Liberal 
principles, is the right to rule. It must be admitted that 
they, too, have a good case, and the arguments being 
mutually destructive, what is to reconcile them even 
sufficiently to allow of those who use them - Working 
politically together ? In the old times, of cours, the 
decision would have been left to the sword, and 
as the German minority has more coherence, more 
capacity for organisation, and more energy, it would 
probably have won ; but at present the object is to end the 
struggle without a civil war, and how is that to be 
effected ? We believe the only possible answer is by 
maintaining absolute equality under some common 
authority. Let each race show its superiority as it best 
can in its mode of life, let each language be a 
legal Janguage in all respects, and-let everybody use 
that which is most convenient to him as regards 
the matter in hand. Meanwhile let order be kept 
and insult be punished as if it were equivalent 
to assault. In the end either one language will 
absorb the other, as the Latin in France, Spain, and 
Italy absorbed the barbarian tongues ; or the nation will 
become bilingual ; or the difficulty will settle itself by each 
tongue retreating to its own most convenient centres. 
That this solution is probably inconsistent with Parlia- 
mentary government, and requires the acknowledgment 
of some supreme but non-elective authority, may be ad- 
mitted ; but what is the alternative ? The one govern- 
ment to which in our day no one submits willingly is 
government by caste. That the Germans of Austria are 
a higher people at present than the Slavs of Austria, we 
concede at once ; but that if the Germans were compelled 
or allowed to govern as a caste, ruling a majority by force, 
they would remain a higher people, is more than doubtful. 
At all events equality of rights, which must include 
equality of rights in the use of the tongue they think in, 
is the only possible basis of the freedom which both races 
affirm that they desire. The Swiss system, which ignores 
any inferiority of race, language, or culture in any citizen 
of Switzerland, is the only one which will work, and it is 
not quite certain that that will. Representative govern- 
ment is more severely tried when the electors are divided 
by race than by any other subject of quarrel, even if it be 
connected with religion. Quarrels about race, or language, 
or civilisation are easily adjusted if the ultimate referee is 
an impartial despot, but if a Parliament is to rule, perfect 
tolerance of a grave but unavoidable inconvenience is the 
only alternative to anarchy. We get along fairly well, 
though a good manyIrish Municipal Councillors, moved by 
race and tradition, are talking with open mouths undis- 
guised treason. 











THE VENDETTA. 

7. few of the practices which seem irrational, but are 
found to exist in many tribes at great distances of space 

and time, are wholly without some explanation in utility, and 
the vendetta is no exception to the rule. The English, who 
feel the impulse of revenge less than any other people, are 
apt to think of the vendetta as springing from “‘ pure cussed- 
ness,” an evil kind of vindictiveness peculiar to certain 
localities; but although hatred enters into it, the vendetta 
had its origin in the necessity for self-defence. At a time 
when murder was frequent, and outrage on women always 





to be feared, when there were no Judges, no police, and 
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stent wibal organisations, human beings, struggling as, 
ide Africa, they did everywhere towards some sort of 
pe and security, insisted in the interest of general safety 
oor the family to which the victim belonged should avenge 
the man’s death or the woman’s loss of honour. They made 
the blood feud imperative, and directed that the assassin or 
the ravisher should be hunted to the death by those most 
directly affected by the crime. With some tribes compensa- 
tion was possible, as it is now among Arabs, but with others 
the rule was absolute,—the killer must be killed. No matter 
what the original motive of the slayer, there must be blood 
for blood, or murder would never cease. Nay, retribution 
must go further than that. It might happen that the guilty 
person was too well defended to be reached, or he | might fly 
to a distance not to be passed over by his victim’s avenger, 
or, in an age of violence, he might die before retribution 
could overtake him. In any of these cases his son was liable, 
or bis brother, or, in extreme cases, even his whole family. 
The object, in short, was to exact the penalty so that it would 
be felt, and so prevent a recurrence of murder which would 
necessitate incessant watchfulness, and defensive battle 
at inconvenient moments. The system was, in fact, 
defensive, and has been kept up to this day, though 
the civilised now entrust its maintenance to Judges 
and policemen, and relieve the relatives of a duty felt 
to be so onerous that its performance was insisted on by 
the greatest of the early penalties, a complete tribal boycott. 
The man who refused the duty was held to be dishonoared, 
and as such cut off from human association by a sentence 
which, as was soon discovered, was worse than death itself. 
Backed by this tremendous sanction, the Jaw worked success- 
fally, the murderer was always hunted, and, except on strong 
provocation or under strong temptation, murder became com- 
paratively infrequent. So useful was the institution that the 
Mosaic legislators only mitigated without abolishing it, by 
the institution of sanctuary cities—an expedient afterwards 
adopted with modifications bythe Christian Church—and that 
to this hour the great source of order throughout Arabia is 
the reluctance of the hereditary brigand to arouse the blood 
feud by murdering the member of any powerful house or 
clan. He will defeat him in a skirmish or rob him to the 
skin, but be will not kill him except in fair fight, or subject 
him to any outrageous insult. Of course, the system was 
originally imperfect, as it dispensed with full proof of guilt, 
and, of course also, abuses arose in it, the greatest being the 
habit which sprang up of considering the avenger of blood a 
just subject for the blood fend,—an innovation which made 
it possible that the duty of the vendetta might fall on the 
relatives not only of the original victim, but of him who snf- 
fered for the crime of killing him, and might thus cover 
whole tribes and descend for generations, like the feuds 
between nations which have lasted centuries. Still, the 
original idea was sound, and limited the practice of murder, 
and it lasted therefore almost everywhere till superseded by 
more regular plans of defence and vengeance. When they came 
in, whether in the shape of Roman law, or the feudal system,or 
the modern methodsof police, the practice, which was excessively 
inconvenient and burdensome, died away so utterly that men 
could hardly believe it ever existed, and came to regard the 
tribes which retained it as exceptionally malignant and 
ferocious. The Corsicans are so regarded all over the 
Mediterranean, and so are certain Northern tribes, who still 
keep up the old practice, regarded throughout India. It seems 
as monstrous to a respectable Hindostanee that an Afridi 
should hunt down the slayer of his brother or that slayer’s 
nearest kinsman, as it seems to a respectable German or 
Englishman that an Albanian whose relative has been killed 
bya Turkish Vizier should shoot that Vizier’s son. Indeed, 
even the scum of Constantinople were moved by an incident 
of the kind which occurred within the last few days, and 
wondered whether, after all, the Jadge would not let the 
assassin go lest he himself should become a subject of a 
hereditary vendetta. As is natural, the custom, being now 
infrequent and confined to certain districts, has become an 
object of wonder and, as is always the case when wonder is 
excited, of exaggeration and romance. It never was observed 
anywhere with complete strictness, or a whole population 
must have been subjected to periodic thinning, and we suspect 
that pursuit was often very slow, that excuses for slowness 
Were accepted with some readiness, and that the assassin, 


unless his crime was unusually gross, very often escaped. 
When, as has occasionally happened, whole. families have 
been doomed, it will be found, we believe, on carefal investi- 
gation, either that a question of property was involved, and 
it was necessary to kill heirs, or that the sentenced family 
was exceptionally obnoxious, or that it had actually assisted 
in the original offence. Of course, with revenge elevated into 
a duty, tempers grew stern and savage, and the fear of 
reprisals operated to extend the area of slaughter; but the 
“supreme vendetta,” in which all descendants of the original 
criminal were supposed to be hunted to all time, was, we 
fancy, very rare indeed. A family might bave in certain cases 
to take especial care of itself if it visited certain places, as 
was, indeed, a century ago the case with certain Highland 
and Irish families, without being exactly liable to be killed at 
sight. 

We wonder whether men have become so much better that 
the passion of revenge is now more lightly felt, or whether 
it has been restrained, first, by the possibility of securing 
legal retribution for wrong suffered, and, secondly, by the 
immense decline in concentration of thought produced by the 
increase, the almost infinite increase, in the interests of the 
modern man. We should be very sorry to trust men of the 
brooding temper if legal redress were entirely unprocurable. 
The writer had an interview once with an entirely respectable 
and educated man who thought himself injured by a Judge, 
and he was so impressed with the feeling that revenge might 
even produce murder that, but for.an accident, he would have 
written to the Judge, though totally unknown to him, to warn 
him that he was seriously threatened, the result of that 
accident being that the Judge was next day in most serious 
danger of his life. He reads every month of some case in 
which a workman or labourer has tried to kill, or has 
actually killed, some rival, or some foreman, or some one 
whu has superseded him, in revenge, as the assassin con- 
fesses, for depriving him of his place, and doubts if the 
vendetta is extinct even in easy-going England. On the 
Continent it is terribly frequent, and to jadge by the verdicts, 
is not regarded as altogether unnatural or base. It is not 
confined to the ignorant either, being the grand moving cause 
of all serious duels, one half of which at least are prompted 
much more by the desire to punish a wrong, real or supposed, 
than by the wounded vanity to which in England they are 
always attributed. Human nature changes very slowly— 
we quite admit that it does change—and the desire to 
be “even” with the wrongdoer is even now, we sus- 
pect, when legal redress cannot be obtained, with some 
men intensely strong. Certain changes have, however, 
undoubtedly occurred, one of them of a singularly com- 
plete kind. The notion of conjoint responsibility has been 
exploded altogether. We cannot recall a case in which a 
murderer, prompted by the desire for vengeance, has killed a 
relative of the object of his enmity as a satisfaction to him- 
self. He may have killed him or her as a dangerous witness, 
or an obstacle in the way of an inheritance—the Rush case— 
but not in satisfaction of his own feeling of revenge. There 
is also an increasing reluctance to take life. The unswerving 
severity of the law has sharpened all consciences on that point, 
and very bad men recoil from bloodshed with a shudder which 
is not altogether caused by fear of the gallows. They require 
support from opinion before they will kill. When they have 
that, as in Ireland when the secret agrarian law has been 
broken, or in France when they can plead a romantic reason, 
or in England when Trade- Union laws are seriously defied, they 
are apt to resort to the old vendetta in the old way. And lastly, 
there is nothing like the old persistence in revenge. The mind, 
as we have suid, has so many interests, that after a time even a 
deadly malignity dies out, leaving behind it only a cold dis- 
like, hardly explicable even to the man who feels it. There 
is more forgiveness of injuries, we hope; there is more for- 
getfulness of them, we are certain; and though the habit of 
forgetting does not improve the character as the habit 
of forgiving does, it works just as directly for the cause of 
civilisation. “Id a killed un if we’d meta month agone,” 
says the angry ruffian, but the interval, though it has left him 
sore, has blunted the edge of his purpose. Very few English- 
men, indeed very few Europeans, have now the mental power 
tocarry out a vendetta. Jews, it is said, sometimes display 





it, but then, unless they are Nihilists, they do not kill. 
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THE MINOR SECTS OF LONDON. 


“ ONDON during the past fortnight has had plenty of 
proofs of the work done by the Church of England, 
and the doings of the great Nonconformist bodies are always 
in evidence. We are apt, however, to forget that side by 
side with the great and well-recognised religious organisa- 
tions there are working a number of small and almost un- 
known sects. Many of those who claim to know their 
London well, well enough indeed to be quoted as authorities 
upon the ways of the poor, the very poor, andthe residuum, are 
indeed, either ignorant of, or have thought unworthy of notice, 
one of the most curious and interesting of all the spiritual 
factors at work in our midst. This potent element for ulti- 
mate good (supplied by the minor sects of London) is to be 
found in nearly every mean street, in obscure “ no-thorough- 
fares,” stable-yards, scantily furnished “best ” rooms in tiny 
jerry-built houses, wherever, in fact, it can find a lodgment 
cheap enough for its poverty; and in the mouths of its 
votaries it has seldom any name beyond the generic posses- 
sion of all,—‘ Christianity.” The fantastic appellations 
figuring in denominational returns are in many, nay, most, 
cases the impromptu coinage of unauthorised representatives 
pressed by inquirers to “ give it a name,” and refusing to be 
satisfied by the answer to his oft-repeated question of 
“What do you call yourselves?” of the one word 
“ Christians.” 


Regarding with feelings almost akin to fear the Church as 
by law established, independent of each other, and yet most 
vigorously alive, these minor religious bodies supply certain 
needs among a people hungry for spiritual food, yet so 
keenly critical that they are apt to be distrustful of 
all accredited purveyors thereof. One of the most notice- 
able features among them is a fissiparous tendency, common 
indeed to all primitive forms of life in the animal kingdom 
because necessary, but in the religious world a fatal bar 
to any really important warfare against the giant evils 
of the day. Yet to them this inherent tendency to sub- 
division is a proof that they are really fall of vital energy, 
and they are always ready tc overwhelm a critic by a calm 
reference to the early Churches, often confined to members of 
one family. But éhe characteristic indelibly stamped upon all 
these “ gatherings,” as their phrase goes, is their family like- 
ness to, and undoubted descent from, that quiet though 
powerful body of Nonconformists,—the “Plymouth Brethren.” 
From this unostentatious wing of the Christian Church they 
derive their unconcealed dislike of any denominational title, 
for although the Plymouth Brethren have tacitly accepted 
the qualification of *‘ Plymouth,” their own designation is 
simply “Brethren” or “Bible Christians.” Even among 
them are te be found well-marked divisions, such as “Ex. 
clusives’’ (who admit none to their worship without the most 
stringent previous investigation), and the “Open Brethren ” 
(who regard the responsibility of fitness for Communion as 
resting upon the individual applicant). It is this line of 
cleavage in the parent body that has operated more 
powerfully than any other in the enormous multiplication 
of tiny independent gatherings, although the individual 
interpretation of the Scriptures by earnest but unlearned 
members runs it closely. For these people are before al! 
things Bible students according to their intellectual means, 
accepting in the great majority of cases the theory of 
verbal inspiration in its fullest sense, and ready tc brand 
as a heathen man and a publican any one who should 
venture to question the literal accuracy as well as absolute 
necessity of every comma and conjunction within the 
covers of the Book. But—and what the reservation means 
takes considerable experience to realise—this worship of the 
letter produces in the minds of unlettered men some of the 
strangest exegetical results conceivabie. A large number 
spiritualise every statement, wrenching them from their 
contexts and combining them arbitrarily to snit preconceived 
theories, until a careful listener may hear ali the ancient 
heresies resuscitated and paraded as new products of deep 
research in Peckham or Paddington, pale ghosts that long ago 
vexed the righteous souls of Paul and Apollos at Ephesus, 
Antioch, or Corinth. A less numerous body are fiercely 
literal, allowing of no double meaning even in a parable, and 
contending almost savagely for actual permanence of punitory 





flames, winged and feathered angels, vitreous ecea, sna bas 


city of the same height of walls as it hath length a: 

The one great test, however, the one lever te Scan 
may best be brought to love God and keep His Commana. 
ments, is the awful prospect of an eternal furnace torturin 
yet unconsuming. Few, indeed, are the gatherings where a 
certainty of this is not an indispensable condition of fellow. 
ship, the weapon without which no brother can hope to stand 
up in the open air and win souls for Christ. 


In one particular all the orthodox conventicles are alike 
(The word “orthodox” is used merely to distinguish them 
from the fringe that profess strange doctrines generally hailing 
from America, and bearing so small a proportion to the 
“ Christians” that they may be safely left to be dealt with ina 
paragraph at the close.) This similarity is in the ritual of the 
simple ceremony which is the central act of Christian worship, 
They call it “the breaking of bread.” And he would bea 
strangely cold-hearted man who, knowing the story of the Last 
Passover of our Lord as it is told in the Gospels, could witness 
unmoved the usual Sunday morning celebration in one of these 
little sheds, for they are often nothing more. When the pre- 
parations necessary for the ceremony are finished, the faithful 
brother who has made them takes his place and awaits 
the coming of the “gathering.” They drop in casually, for 
punctuality is rare. When at last a reasonable number hag 
arrived or it is getting so late that the meeting must 
begin, some brother rises and says, “Shall we sing 
number 186?” While the rest are finding it he reads it 
through, and somebody starts the tune, instrumental accom- 
paniment being universally dispensed with at this service, 
Many curious vocal results are often the consequence, 
but the practice never alters. Then some one prays, extem- 
pore, of course, some one else gives out another hymn, or 
reads a chapter, or says a “word.” All is informal, no one 
leads,—in theory. Presently some one rises, and here theory 
always breaks down. For in practice the solemn function is 
always confined to two or three, who take it in turns, although 
theoretically the very latest convert may do so. Another 
hymn follows the completion of the ceremony, and, as it may 
happen, more prayer or a discourse upon some knotty point 
of Scripture, usually highly controversial, and generally 
calculated to remove the tender impression of what has 
immediately preceded it with the utmost rapidity. 


In the evening strenuous efforts are made, if it is in winter, 
to get the passers-by within and preach to them, red-hot 
Gospel in truth, but often with a wonderful amount of 
genuine eloquence and dramatic power, utterly unlike the 
expository performances of the same individuals. But in 
summer, locking up the hall or shed, the little band sally 
forth, bearing, like Levites the Ark of the Covenant, their 
faithful old harmonium, wheezy and weather-beaten from 
many astorm. Arriving at their “ pitch,” tacitly secured to 
them by long usage, they sing and preach and pray, often 
continuing their labours for four hours at a stretch. They 
are genuinely in earnest, contriouting out of their scanty 
salaries a large proportion towards the rent of the “ Hall,” or 
for the help of a brother who is ill or out of work. Fiercely 
intolerant, with the narrowest possible outlook upon life, 
they are nevertheless the salt of the neighbourhood in which 
they live. Unfortunately for the wellbeing of their neigh- 
bours, a cardinal point in their creed is to take no part in the 
government of this world. In it, but not of it, they so 
misconstrue their duty towards their neighbour as to refuse 
to vote, refuse to take any interest in local matters, to regard, 
in fact, this life as an evil that must be endured, not enjoyed. 
Amusement and sin are with them convertible terms. 
As a result of this short-sightedness their lives are very 
grey and incomplete. And jealousy of one another, aspira- 
tions for the chief places in their tiny circles, cramp their 
usefulness and make them helpless to stem the rising tide of 
wickedness which often seethes around them. 

Here and there among these fervent disciples of a harsh 
creed are to be found small conventicles of religionists who 
are possessed by a craving for novelty, yet are not able to 
discern that in the strange doctrines they discuss are only to 
be found the dry bones of ancient schisms decked in modern 
trappings. They, too, are earnest proselytisers, but their in- 
fluence is very small. For our sober British minds do not 
readily embrace extravagances in religion, and besides, there 
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an innate sense of propriety (for lack of a better word) that | and how he was to tame them. He certainly went through 


- t ignorant from gross forms of superstition, 
saves ppc at religion degenerating into license as 
sd re aisfigared many places in America. The Peculiar 
— have certainly come into conflict with the law, yet no 
ie ald deny that they are in all other respects but their 
ph of doctors blameless sectaries. And in spite of our 
. evitable feeling of pity for so much energy wasted because 
ore" and mutually distrustfal, it must be admitted that 
se minor sects of this great city make for the righteousness 


ghich exalteth a people. 





THE PREHISTORIC FARMYARD. 

HE collection at the Zoo of all the equine animals, 
T whether zebras or wild asses, now found on the globe, 
‘eg ample scope for conjecture as to how the horse as we 
gives amp: ; * 
know it was developed from this material. Perhaps it was 

not developed from them at all, bat from a more horse-like 
gnimal than any of them, which has disappeared from wild 
life, even as the original wild ox has disappeared from the 
forest of the West. But a survey of all domestic forms only 
jeaves the impression more strongly that the original tribes 
first drew them from the wild species with which they were 
in contact. It is still done by the Lapps and the jungle 
tribes of Assam, and the process as it goes on to-day 
sfords scope for conjectures as to what the “ prehistoric 
farm” must have looked like. Probably the farmyard of one 
of these early communities did not contain many varieties of 
stock, neither would the judges of an agricultural show 
have had many “ classes” to deal with. It is the very 
natural tendency of early efforts at domestication in 
any form to be limited to the reclamation of a single 
species. This im itself is difficult enough. The ambition 
to possess a variety of domestic animals must be a much 
later idea. It is generally suggested from outside by 
travel, or the immigration of other owners with a different 
clags of beast. The Kaffirs only took to owning horses very 
gradually. They were content with their cows, even as 
beasts of burden; and to this day the Lapp makes no 
effort to add to the primeval herd of reindeer either the 
ponies or the cattle which his Norse neighbours have 
maintained, in regions as hyperborean, ever since they 
migrated to the far North. 

The reindeer herds of the Lapps, the Samoyeds, and the 
East Siberian tribes continue to flourish without the slightest 
attempt to improve or alter the wild breed. The peculiar 
conditions and climate make variation or modification 
unlikely. Hence, though the use of the reindeer may 
be as old as the use of the horse, it has left the 
type unaltered,—an instance of primitive reclamation 
“preserved in ice” within the Arctic Circle. The second 
etample is similar in kind. In Assam the wild ox or gayal is 
regularly “taken up” from the jungle and domesticated. The 
wild cows are decoyed by balls of salt, and treated with this 
luxnry till they mingle with those which have been previously 
domesticated, and are gradually incorporated in the herds 
which are driven ont into the jungle to feed, and brought 
home to be milked. In the case of the Indian buffalo and the 
Burmese elephant the tame and wild species are also seen 
living in the same forests, and recent travel has discovered 
the wild snow-camel on the cold deserts over which the tame 
camels have for ages transported the goods of the Far East to 
the markets of the West. Except the buffalo and gayal, none 
of these animals could be expected to be much modified by 
human interference. The reindeer, elephant, and snow-camel 
are specialised by Nature for particular conditions, and as it is 
Precisely for use in those conditions that they are maintained, 
noone would attempt to introduce differences. Noone would 
‘ty to make a better elephant or a more usefal reindeer, 
becanse improvement for their particular life is scarcely con- 
celvable. The snow-camel has been altered. He has been 
made vastly larger and stronger than when wild, though the 
Sonnection with the original stock is plain. 

Other creatures are not so specialised, and were altered,— 
probably m no great time. But first it was necessary to 
“catch your hare.” It is not difficult, and is certainly 
interesting, to picture the early and ambitious would-be 
pastoralist considering which of the animals ia his native 
wood, oren the mountains near it, would pay best to catch, 





some such process in his mind. In Enrope, for instance, 
there were at least two large wild bovine animals, one a 
bison, the aurochs, the other a real wild bull,—zot a bison. 
Whoever the first cattle-tamers were, they certainly decided 
to catch the latter, and had nothing to do with the bison, for 
they tamed the one and left the other severely alone. 


It must have needed some courage to capture even the 
young of the dreaded urns in the Hercynian or Calydonian 
forests; nor is it easy to conjecture how they were able to 
keep in their possession herds of animals naturally fierce, and 
of which the male descendants are, to this day, the most 
dangerous and uncertain of any domesticated animal. The 
difficulty of retaining the reclaimed stock is greatly increased 
because all grazing animals, in the absence of enclosure, 
which is not universal even in civilised Europe, have to be 
led out to feed daily, when they have every chance of re- 
suming the wild state. But it is difficult to suppose that 
our cattle, or those of the East, were first obtained in any 
other way. There exists in the Malay States a small wild 
ox, the anoa, which is perhaps the survival of one of the 
wild species from which the smaller Eastern breeds are 
descended. But it is no evidence that a domestic species is 
not descended from a wild ancestor, if this ancestor is not 
now existing. We should have known nothing of the wild 
ball of Europe were it not for the records of books and 
bones, and should not have had these if the breed, instead of 
existing down to historic times, had perished some four thon- 
sand years earlier, as they may well have done from the plains 
of India. 


Pigs were probably a European “reclamation.” In the 
tropical East no one wanted them, for they were neither 
wholesome as flesh nor givers of milk. But in every 
case, in Europe and Asia there is practically only 
one wild pig, except the babirussa, which may have 
been the origin of some of the Chinese breeds. In 
any case, the enterprising domesticator of pigs in any 
form must be honoured before the disciple of Confucius 
who is credited with having discovered, merely by accident, 
their merits when roasted. We can quite understand how 
the resolve arose. What could be more natural to the tribes- 
man or the village who already possessed a small and 
increasing herd of dairy animals reclaimed from the forest, 
than to follow this up by catching, either in nets or pitfalls, 
a family of young wild swine, and adding them to their farm 
stock? Their prolific character must have been well known, 
and as Mahomet promised a blessing and angels’ visits to the 
home which possessed three goats, so the neighbours must 
have looked with envy on the recurrent families of wild pig- 
lings in the wicker-fenced enclosures of the more adventurous. 
It is possible, even at this distant date, to trace under the 
artificially rounded form of the Tamworth breed, the long 
suspicions nose, the rufous bristles, and the thoughtfal eye 
of its original wild ancestor. If the East troubled not 
with the pig, it probably gave to the world its flocks of sheep 
and goats. Asiais the true home of the domesticated goat. 
It is there that it flourishes, and is held in honour. There, 
too, was the animal which by general consent is the original 
of the common domestic breed, the wild Paseng-goat, or ibex, 
call it which you please, of Asia Minor and Persia. There 
would not be the slightest difficulty in domesticating the 
young of several species of mountain sheep to-day, if this 
were desired. Difficult as the lambs are to catch, they are 
taken when very young on the mountains, and the only 
difference in their behaviour is that though all become as 
tame as the proverbial “pet lamb,” some species—notably 
the Barbary wild sheep and the Indian burrhel—become 
more markedly friendly than others. All, wild goats and 
wild sheep alike, have short, smooth coats, though the 
Barbary sheep grows a woolly mane; but there is under wool 
in the fur of all the sheep, which care in domestication 
would increase. The tame species have lost their speed and 
agility on the English fields, but not on the Alpine pastures, 
where some of the breeds are not unlike the surviving 
wild species, the mouffions of Sardinia. It is tempting and 


easy to imagine “lost animals” from which our tame ones 
have sprang. But except in the case of the vanished 
European, and perhaps Asiatic, wild cattle, there is no 
domesticated quadruped, from the rabbit and dog to the 
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eamel, whose origin may not be safely traced to a wild 
ancestor now living, caught and tamed by personal enterprise 
and continued in man’s service by transmission as property, 
of which this may have been one of the earliest forms. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——-& —- 
THE NEW LIBERAL CATHOLICISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I desire to draw attention to the remarkable exposition 
of the new spirit of Liberal Catholicism which 1s contained 
in a book by Dr. Joseph Miiller, entitled “ Der Reformkatholi- 
zismus,”* lately published in Zurich. This book has already 
created a great deal of interest among Roman Catholics, 
for it shows that side by side with the reactionary tendencies 
which have become so prominent in connection with the 
Dreyfus case there exists a progressive movement of no little 
vigour. Before, however, dealing with the book in detail, 
let me say something as to the general conditions of the 
problems with which it is concerned. 

The observer of Catholicism from without is apt to credit it 
with considerably greater internal unity than it actually pos- 
sesses; and this not in the province of practice and policy 
only, but in that of opinion and belief. Dogma, in the West 
at least, has always had a tendency to become matter of sub- 
mission to authority rather than of speculative or formal 
assent. Not that this attitude towards received standards in- 
volves a feigned or non-natural allegiance to the Church by 
which they are imposed. It is one thing to echo the cynical 
sentiment of the poet,— 

“Expedit esse deos; et ut expedit esse putemus ” ; 

itis another to recognise that symbolism is inseparable from 
language, and, indeed, from expression; and that, as the 
greatest divine of our century reminds us, in a religion which 
embraces large and separate classes of adherents there is, and 
must be, to a certain extent an exoteric and an esoteric teaching. 
No two minds, probably, apprehend the same idea in precisely 
identical fashion: behind the formula lies the interpretation ; 
it is always possible to come to terms-with a dogmatic 
decree. Inthe Catholic Church, then, and even among the 
Catholic clergy, there have been found at all times men of 
Liberal, perhaps of Latitudinarian, temper. Relatively, no 
doubt, their number is small; they have little or no claim to 
be considered representative; they are for the most part 
without ecclesiastical office or rank. But they are the 
inheritors of a great tradition: the Church, though she may 
not always approve, has neither the will nor the power to 
exclude them; their position de jure and de facto is secure. 


For practical purposes, however, this Liberalism of the 
study is ineffectual. It provides for individual freedom of 
thought: it is powerless to act, directly at least, either on 
the masses or on ecclesiastical authority; to promote actively 
the cause of reform. Academic air is not congenial to 
popular movements: ideas, if they are to translate them- 
selves into action, must come into the open and commend 
themselves to the average man. There are signs that the 
forces which make for progress in Catholicism are moving in 
this direction. The Americanist controversy, certain recent 
decisions of the Roman Congregations, especially those of the 
Inguisition and the Index, the encouragement given for 
political purposes in high ecclesiastical quarters to the odious 
form of hysteria known as Anti-Semitism, have given rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction and distrust. To these sentiments 
“Der Reformkatholizismus,” the work which forms the 
subject of this letter, gives emphatic utterance. The stand- 
point of the author is not in all respects scientific; the book 
has obvious faults of temper and taste. But those defects 
rather increase than diminish its significance, as showing that 
the convictions and sympathies which inspire it are passing 
from the doctrinaire to the man in the street. 

The increase of Catholicism is commonly assumed as a fact 
both by friends and foes. There is reason, however, to suspect 
that this advance is less real than apparent; that the increase 
of plant and staff is out of proportion to the results actually 
achieved. The statistics given by Dr. Miller with regard to 
Germany are certainly startling. In Prussia, in 1895, eighteen 





* Der Reformkatholizismus. Von Dr. Josef Miller. Ziirich: Verlag von 


Caesar Schmidt. [3 marks 60 pfg.] 





thousand persons passed from the Catholic to the Protestanr 
as opposed to two thousand from the Protestant to A 
Catholic Church. In Saxony 85 per cent. of the children 4 
mixed marriages are Protestant. In the city of Cologne : 
1894, three hundred and twenty-two Catholics he 
Protestants, and sixty Jews; in the diocese, during the 
period between 1872 and 1891, the Catholic Population in, 
creased to the extent of 42, the Protestant to that of 8A per 
cent. In what is now the German Empire the ogg to 
Catholicism during the present century is estimated at a 
million; in Alsace-Lorraine, since the German Occupation, at 
a hundred thousand souls. More disastrous even than this 
numerical shrinkage is the inferiority of Catholics in 
education, and consequently in fortune and social standing, 
This inferiority may be measured by the relative Proportion 
of Catholics and Protestants attending the higher schools, 
In the Grand Duchy of Baden this is as one to two. 
in other German States a little, but not much, larger, 
[For fuller figures see Schell, “ Der Katholizismus alg 
Prinzip des Fortschritts,” 6.] Such statements are in 9 
high degree disquieting, and that they should have attracted 
the attention of the authorities of the Church both in 
Germany and at Rome is naturalenough. What is less easy 
to account for is the nature of the attention which they 
received. To silence those who tell us wholesome, if un. 
flattering, truths is to substitute force for reason. The 
Church, instead of putting Professor Schell’s works on the 
Index, would have done well to remember that faithful are 
the wounds of a friend. 


It is to this ostrich-like policy on the part of its rulers that 
the intellectual and moral impoverishment of Catholicism is 
due. The strength of the Church lies in her appeal to the 
imagination and the affections; her antiquity, her uni. 
versality, the anodynes for bruised hearts and burdened 
consciences of which she, and she perhaps alone, has the 
secret, make her a power, and, most will grant, a beneficent 
power, among men. But a religious system which is not 
based on knowledge has in it the seeds of dissolution; the 
head of the statue may be golden, the feet are clay. It would 
be too much to assert that Catholicism and knowledge are 
ultimately irreconcilable: history has shown, and not once 
only, the adaptiveness and recuperative power of the Church, 
But seldom has the antagonism between the two been more 
marked than at present. The attitude of the Pontiff to 
the new Rome finds its parallel in that of the Church to 
the world of modern thought and action; both sit apart 
in self-imposed isolation; both speak to men in unaccustomed 
accents and with a strange tongue. The last few years have 
brought more than one disappointment to those who hoped 
most from the present Pontificate: the bones, like those in the 
vision of the prophet, are exceeding dry. Anything like 
scientific theology is out of the question, as things stand, in 
the Roman Communion; the most guarded expression of 
opinion unwelcome to those in authority, the slightest 
indication of divergence from the prejudices of the most 
illiterate section of the priesthood, is repressed with an iron 
hand. Any one can govern, it is said, in a state of siege ; but 
a state of siege is a government in which no civilised com- 
munity will permanently acquiesce. 


Dr. Miiller’s book is a plea for liberty and rational reform. 
Educate, he says in effect ; give greater freedom of thought 
and speech; reform abuses,—the Index, the excessive in- 
fluence of the religious orders, the violence of political faction, 
the fanaticism of the so-called religious Press. The sub- 
stitution of a University course for the seminary training of 
the clergy, the banishment of Scholasticism to the limbo of 
outworn philosophies, the replacing of medizval by modern 
methods in education, the honest facing of difficulties, the 
recognition of new knowledge in philosophy, history, and 
criticism, the vindication for Theology of her place as the 
central science acted upon by, and in vital contact with, the 
other sciences,—this is his demand, and the demand of those 
for whom he speaks. 

Such demands have been made before, and rejected; and 
those who made them, a Lamennais, a Dillinger, have been 
driven out of the Church. There is this difference, it may 
be replied, between the two cases, that while then the efforts 
of the Liberals were concentrated upon one point, now they 
are brought to bear upon the defence of the position as a whole, 
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y jecin s conse cover the entire field of thought and feeling; 


the advance is all along the line. The Reformation, on its 
best side, was a protest not against this or that abuse, but a 
revolt of the human conscience against what was felt to be 
falsehood and corruption, the abomination of desolation 
standing in the holy place. The same may be said in its 
measure of the Liberal Catholicism of to-day. Is there not a 
cause? By theirfruitsyou shall know them ; the part played by 
Clericalism in and outside France in the Dreyfus tragedy argues 
a deep-seated internal rottenness ; an equal absence of sanity 
andof moral sense. A protest against these things and the 
system which produces them cannot be fruitless or without 
vesult, Suppress it in one quarter, it will break out in 
another; silence it, and a hundred tongues for the one that 
you have silenced will take up the strain. One thing the 
Liberals of to-day will not do; warned by the experience of 
their forerunners, they will not let themselves be forced into 
schism. Separation from the Church, this, they believe, is 
the one radical irremediable error: they have seen its con- 
sequences,—isolation, sterility, and decay. ‘The moreclearly 
the disintegration of the Reformed Churches comes to light, 
the more confident I am that the religion of the future will 
be a purified Catholicism in which the worthier and more 
spiritual elements of Protestantism will take their place. 
Then will the promise of the Gospel be fulfilled: ‘there shall 
be ore fold and one shepherd.’” (II. 159.)—I am, Sir, &e., 
CaTHOLICUs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— &— 
THE MOTIVE OF THE FREE STATE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “.SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The vehemence of President Steyn and the suicidal 

conduct of the Free State Government in the present South 

African crisis have occasioned much perplexity and no little 

misgiving in this country among people who feel that their 

information concerning the dispute is scanty and, such as it 
is, of late acquisition. And although the facts have been 
much discussed and illustrated from many points of view, 
there is one fact, possibly the most important of all, as 
leading to the explanation sought, which has not, so far as 
my reading goes, been brought to light by any English 
writer. It is commonly enough assumed in these discussions 
that the Boers are a coherent body of men united by strong 
patriotism and enthusiastic pride of race in such a brother- 
hood as precludes any serious internal division. Hence they 
are always spoken of under a collective name, and thought of 
as actuated by a common impulse. The absence among 
them of true political parties, and, in the case of the Transvaal 
Boer, his unqualified submission to the Pretoria oligarchy, 
favour this impression. But when the Boers as a whole, 
including those of the Colonies and the Free State, are taken 
into consideration it is wholly incorrect.’ In this community the 
fissiparous tendency is very marked, and rivalries—religious, 
local, family, and personal—abound. It is in one of these 
rivalries, if I am not greatly mistaken, that the secret of the 
Free State aberration is to be found. I describe its present 
conduct as an aberration because it is manifestly injarious 
not only to the State itself, but also to the cause of Dutch 
inflaence in South Africa, to which the State has offered itself 
up a willing sacrifice. It is so manifest that the Free State 
in the present difficulty could have served its neighbour more 
effectively by friendly neutrality and surreptitious aid than 
by throwing its own territory open to the British advance, 
that mere sympathy with the Transvaal, however keenly felt, 
could never have prompted it to stand in the forefront of the 
battle. Buta glance back at the history of the relations of 
the two States during their brief career brings to light a 
very powerful reason why the more masterful of the Free 
Staters should ardently desire not only to aid, but actually 
to lead the Transvaal at the present conjuncture. In a word, 
noblesse oblige. 

Let me try te make this clear. Prior to the dissowery 
of gold upon the Rand, when both Republics were pastoral 
States, the Free State Boer enjoyed a very considerable 
Prestige among Boers. He was, speaking generally, a man 
of greater substance than the Transvaaler, he had better 
opportunities of intercommunication with the old people— 


— 


ticular he was much better educated. He was an aristocrat 
among the Voortrekker Boers; and against the Colonial Boer, 
who was his personal equal, to say the least, he could boast 
that he raled in his own house. Thus he came to be ex- 
tremely well satisfied with himseli, and to claim as his right 
the place of the elder brother. In this rank his position 
seemed assured, and he proved himself not unworthy of it, as 
witness the urbane and liberal Government of Bloemfontein. 
This domestic economy was rudely disturbed by the founda- 
tion and growth of Johannesburg. The uncouth Transvaaler 
became suddenly the predominant partner, and developed in 
luxariant abundance the graces of the parvenu. Bitterness 
ensued, but it did not modify the Transvaaler’s manners 
or diminish his prosperity, and the unpleasantness began to 
be felt at Bloemfontein of the rule that “the elder shall 
serve the younger.” Such was the relation of the two 
Republics when the Jameson Raid electrified Dutch South 
Africa, and effected a reform in the Transvaalers’ manners 
such as a century of education, conducted by Professors from 
‘Holland, could not have brought about. They turned in 
meekness and simplicity to their kinsmen in the Colonies and 
the sister Republic, and sought the sympathy which their 
earlier conduct had nearly extinguished. What could a 
proud people do in such a case but respond, as the Free 
State did in fact respond, with words of reconcilement and 
promises of aid? So far all is simplicity itself. But, for all 
that, the position was a false one. The Free State became 
the patron of the Transvaal, interesting itself for the benefit 
of its client in a controversy in which its own material 
interests were not involved; but it could not control that 
client. An ineffectual attempt was made to limit its respon- 
sibility by the provision that it should act with the Transvaal 
for defence,—not for attack. The Transvaal attack was con- 
centrated on Johannesburg, and conducted without reference 
to the elder brother. When the reprisal came it would have 
seemed unhandsome to discriminate between a provoked and 
an unprovoked attack. The generous fallacy that blood is 
thicker than water was conclusive on that point. But if the 
Free State, with its tradition of primacy and its aristocratic 
pride, was to join at all, there was but one position worthy of 
its pretensions; it must needs stand in the forefront. 
Noblesse oblige-—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Gorpon. 


Savage Club, Adelphi Terrace, W.C., October 17th. 





THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I again ask for the hospitality of your columns in 
order to reply, very briefly, to the criticism of my letter by 
“ Africanus” in the Spectator of October 14th? I coupled 
the names of Shepstone and Jameson in illustration of my 
assertion that “our hands were not clean” as regards our 
past relations with the Boers, “ Africanus” is indignant, on 
the ground that Sir T. Shepstone was a good public servant, 
who only carried out the orders of the British Government. 
Surely this is not the point at issue. Our hands are not 
clean, because, in the one case, we unjustly annexed the 
Transvaal, and, in the other case, a British public servant, 
aided by British officers, made an attempt to invade 
the Transvaal by force and fraud. As to the character 
of the former proceeding, I will only quote the words 
of Mr. Chamberlain himself. He said that the Govern- 
ment we then set up ic the Transvaal was distinguished 
by “force, fraud, and folly.” Regarding Shepstone 
himself, my mention of his name with that of Jameson is 
declared to be an illustration of that want of “mercy and 
fairness ” which distinguishes Liberals in their treatment of 
officials with whose policy they disagree. “ Africanus” must 
try to find some other proof of this evil conduct on the part 
of Liberal politicians. In 1883 the present Lord Welby, 
writing on bebalf of the Treasury, had to expose the emi- 
nently unsatisfactory character of Sir T. Shepstone’s accounts, 
inasmuch as he had disregarded “the elementary rules which 
ordinarily govern men in their dealings with money other than 
their own.” It was therefore decided to recoup the State in the 
loss it had sustained by a heavy deduction from his pension. 
Absence from England prevents my replying to certain 
historical points raised by my critic, but they do not directly 
affect the great political question now under discussion.—I 





the Colonial Dutch—and with the external world, and in par- 





am, Sir, &c., Hopeson Pratt. 
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P.S.—Since writing the above, I remember seeing it stated, 
on the best authority, that Sir Theophilus Shepstone was sent 
by the British Government to simply report on a request 
from English emigrants that the Transvaal should be 
annexed, that he then annexed the country without instruc- 
tions, and that out of eight thousand males six thousand five 
hundred and ninety-one voted against annexation. This 
history is strangely at variance with that of “Africanus,” 
and completes the likeness between Shepstone and Jameson. 
—H. P. 





THE RAINBOW—A DECLARATION OF WAR. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—On the afternoon of Wednesday, October 11th, at: 


8 o’clock—by Transvaal time 5 o’clock, and so at the very 
moment when the Boers declared war on us—I observed 
what few of your readers I believe will have ever seen. 
Almost directly over the sun, and high up near the zenith, in 
clear blue sky, was a portion of the are of a rainbow. Its 
colours were vivid, while below, in a slanting line, a faint 
reflection was seen. Several others, countrymen of Hertford- 
shire, were looking up at the same time, and I heard the 
words: “ Never saw such a thing as that in my life before. 
It must be the war.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 


Bushey, Hertfordshire, October 16th. B.C. DuRRANT. 





BRONKHORSTSPRUIT. 

(To THE ED1TOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
S1r,—Mr. Reginald Statham’s amplified account of the dis- 
tinguished dinner party at Pietermaritzburg, some eighteen 
years ago, is not in the least convincing on the point at issue. 
It remains inherently incredible, in the face of the official 
despatch partly quoted in my letter which appeared in the 
Spectator of the 7th inst., that Sir Evelyn Wood will accept 
responsibility for the spoken remark about the Bronkhorst- 
spruit affair now reported from memory by Mr. Statham. My 
apology for again trespassing on your space, however, is that 
Mr. Statham in his second letter goes on to say, apparently 
in palliation of the conduct of the Boers, that the British 
commander was himself to blame for what took place, because 
of neglect to take the proper military precautions. But if 
Colonel Anstruther was too unsuspicious of danger, where 
does the responsibility chiefly rest? Let his despatch speak 
for itself :— 

“T had no expectation of meeting the enemy at this spot, as 

the Field-Cornet had stated in conversation with some of the 
officers that there was a friendly meeting going on close by, and 
that emissaries had gone through the country endeavouring to 
rouse the people to stop us, but that the appeal met with no 
response.” 
It thus appears on record that the Boers not only attacked 
the British detachment while in the act of negotiating with 
them under a flag of truce, but first of all misled the British 
officers by assurances of friendliness and safety. The terms 
of the official despatch are indeed, as Mr. Statham naively 
admits, “very useful in removing false impressions.” —I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 

[We can print no more letters om this subject.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





UNLUCKY MEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Is it allowable to express some modest doubts about 
your very interesting article in the Spectator of October 14th 
concerning unlucky men? Where ill-luck is really ill-lack, 
aud not the untraced result of some hidden fault or flaw, does 
it at all resemble a physical blemish, as youcontend? For 
such blemishes are constant, whereas variability is of the 
essence of chance. Thus, we were taught in College that if, 
by some strange chance, an honest coin, honestly spun, fell 
ten times running with “ Heads” up, there are no odds for or 
against its falling on either side when nextitisspun. And 
so, if Captain Dreyfus has been “markedly unlucky ” (and 
not rather the target for malicious design, which upsets a 
reckoning exactly as a loading of the coin would upset it), 
this run of bad luck should leave him with exactly the same 
chances to-morrow as any other man. The gambler is demon- 
strably mistaken who argues that his “luck must turn”; but 
he is only mistaken for reasons which make it equally a 
mistake to reckon that his luck must last. 


I even venture to think that the two cases which you quote 


do really look the other way. The man whose run of good 
luck made him expect a corresponding future was disap. 
pointed; and since Esau’s luck turned, as you say, after he 
was thirty, it would have been no mistake to entrust him with 
responsible employment. May I add a line or two upon a 
kindred subject ? You quote Archdeacon Diggle as accepting 
‘Mr. Herbert Spencer’s description of gambling as ‘ gain 
without merit, and through another’s loss.’” As one who 
lately expressed public doubts whether a satisfactory defini. 
tion could be framed for the sin, the admitted sin, of 
gambling, I venture to object to this one, unless indeed 
piracy and the picking of pockets are forms of gambling, 
and one’s own hazard is no element in it—I am, Sir, &, 


Geo. A. Derry, 
The Palace, Londonderry, October 16th. 





POOR LIVINGS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your timely and insistent note in the Spectator of 
October 14th on the “Queen Victoria Clergy Fund” jg 
a strong appeal to ail true Churchmen. It is a great re. 
proach to such a wealthy Church as ours that in the Northern 
Province of York there are one hundred and twenty-seven 
livings below £100 of income, and in the Southern Province of 
Canterbury there are twelve hundred and fourteen livings 
below £100 of income. In the first case, the average is £65 
and in the second, also, £65 per annum. This surely is not a 
“living wage” for a scholar and a gentleman. I speak with 
knowledge when I state that a young Wesleyan minister has 
a surer guarantee for adequate support in his earlier career 
than very many young clergymen. Taking note of the 
“pooling” of small parishes which you appear to advocate, 
the Wesleyan “circuit” system is worthy of consideration. 
There is another serious matter which is pressing to the front, 
the judicious employment of the latent “ preaching” ability 
which is in a great measure lying dormant in our intelligent 
laity. Let that important work be safeguarded with all 
possible care, but this unpaid lay agency is certain to become 
a very important factor in the near future, when we shall 
have to speak to “the enemy in the gate.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LAYMAN (£X-WESLEYAN). 





KING ROBERT THE BRUCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your reviewer of my “King Robert the Bruce” 
(“Famous Scots Series”) says:—“ Mr. Murison does not 
profess to throw any fresh light upon it [the ‘murder’ of 
Comyn]; but he would seem inclined to follow in the wake 
of the majority of previous investigators, and come to the 
conclusion that Bruce merely ‘removed’ an obstacle in the 
way of his ambition.” I appeal to my book. Of course I 
“do not profess;” I throw such light, as I have without 
“professing.” As to “the conclusion” Iam said to “seem 
inclined” to come to (following “in the wake of the majority 
of previous investigators,” forsooth!), I must say your 
reviewer startles me. A reference to my book confirms my 
impression that I had demolished the very theory your 
reviewer attributes to me, and had stated plainly enough my 
“conclusion” that the tragedy was an accident of momentary 
temper. 

Your reviewer says I am “not inclined to give Bruce 
sufficient credit for pure and self-sacrificing patriotism.” He 
does not tell your readers that I explicitly concede to Bruce 
“the benefit even of grievous doubt.” On what grounds— 
other than personal preconceptions—can your reviewer do 
more for him? All he ventures is this: “ On the other hand, 
such a view as Dr. Hume Brown’s seems alike charitable and 
sensible, that Bruce improved in character as he grew older, 
and that he became, on the whole, a good as well as a great 
man.” Any reader of my book (except your reviewer) can see 
that I entirely agree with Dr. Hume Brown’s view as here 
stated. But how does that view conflict with my opinion of 
Bruce’s “ patriotism ” ? 

Your reviewer says my narrative is “based upon the 
familiar authorities, such as Barbour, bat checked by the 
researches of modern investigators.” This is avery singular 





statement, surely, when I distinctly indicate that I hold 
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thority in much less esteem than other his- 
Barbosr's 38 , But what of the 


; ‘ and critics appear to do. 
cena are not “familiar,”—if any? And what of 
yr = than ‘‘the researches of modern investigators” 
a excluding myself)? I said in my preface that 
ie rrative “is based on the primary authorities”; and I 
we st the whole of them, “familiar,” or otherwise. I say so 
wer Moreover, I assert that my book is, so far as space 
on thoroughgoing and original,—as “original” as is 
ile practicable in the existing state of the materials. 


Finally: How is the cause of historical criticism served by 
(1) inversion of an author’s conclusions; (2) glaring logical 
fallacy (which has already glared elsewhere) ; and (3) dis- 
paraging innuendo elaborately evading an author's explicit 
statements? I still decline to pay any heed to your 
yeviewer’s opinions about my “ Sir William Wallace,” but 
the moment he condescends to tangible argument, expressed 
in unambiguous language, 1 am heartily at his service.—I 


am, Sir, &c., 


The Atheneum, October 7th. A. F. Murtson. 


[If Mr. Murison will compare Dr. Hume Brown’s cordial “ As 
Brace’s work grew and prospered, he rose to the conception 
of a trae patriot King,” with his own rather chilling “ With 
his assampiion of the kingly office, Bruce's baronial and 
royal interests coincided with the interests of Scotland, and 
it may be that some feeling of the nature of patriotism may 
have thus developed in his breast,” be will see what was meant. 
There was no intention whatever of disparaging his work by 
innuendo or otherwise. We did not say or suggest that he 
had not gone to “the primary authorities.” In the old days 
the “removal” of a rival or enemy was as often as not an act 
of “ passion” in conjunction with the sudden emergence of 
an opportunity for performing it. Such was the murder of 
Archbishop Sharp; such may have been the attack on 
Comyn by Bruce. We admit that Professor Murison states 
his view that Bruce did not deliberately compass the murder 
of Comyn, with great clearness, His reasoning on this point 
is one of the best things in his monograph, and we are sorry 
if we have seemed to misrepresent him.—THE WRITER OF 
tHE REVIEW. | 





THE DANGERS OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
§ir,—The motor-car divides with President Kruger the 
honour of being the hero of the autumn. Even the reason- 
able Spectator (on September 9th) joins in the jubilee, con- 
gratulating the public on its inestimable benefits. At the 
very noment that this eloquent article was going to press an 
old acquaintance of the present writer had an experience 
which was enough to cure the most enthusiastic believer in 
its—the motor-car’s—una!lloyed advantages. She had been 
spending the afternoon with a friend in a neighbouring 
country town, and had not gone far along the road on her 
return when a motor-car met the carriage, puffing its nasty 
smoke, making its hideous noise, and completely upsetting 
the nerves of the horse—an old one that she had been driving 
for five years, The animal bolted, the reins broke, and the 
coachman was precipitated into the middle of the road. On 
went the carriage, with its single occupant, who clutched the 
sides, one with each hand, to avoid being pitched out. The 
horse went on at full gallop, the reins flowing on the ground, 
—every man and boy on the road cheering and throwing up 
his hat, which, of course, alarmed the creature still more. 
It was a sort of John Gilpin ride. The carriage swayed and 
rocked violently. Most mercifully it kept the middle of the 
road, and neither was run into nor ran into anything, or 
swerved into the ditch. A man coming the opposite way 
stopped the horse after it had galloped about a mile and a 
half. The coachman was not hurt. He was reinstated on 
the bor, with a man by his side, and went onsteadily for about 
ten minutes. Then another motor-car, horse bolted, reins 
broken, and streaming on the ground. Coachman again 
pitched out, and as in the case of the renowned 
rider already alluded to, the whole catastrophe repeated, with 
the aggravation of a wild gallop more than twice as long as 
the former. The kind owner of a house by the roadside 
heard the noise, and stopped the horse, took the unfortunate 
Inmate of the carriage into his house, and drove home the 





carriage with the coachman inside. There are still good 
Samaritans to be met in misfortune. 

It seems hard that while the young have dancing, riding, 
swimming, cycling, golfing, rowing, and many other means 
of rapid motion, the old and sick should be debarred 
from their only exercise—driving. The roads now teem 
with these infernal machines. No doubt they increase 
the enjoyment of the young and able-bodied, to whom, 
of course, the world belongs, but who have so much else 
that we may be excused for putting in a plea for the old 
and infirm. It is curious that in an age which calls itself 
esthetic, and adores beauty, these inventions should originate 
and flourish. Neither the bicycle nor the motor-car con- 
duces to the enjoyment or observation of Nature. The 
great endeavour of the frog-like figures with red faces 
and bare legs whom one meets toiling along the road at 
fifteen miles an hour is not to enjoy the country but to 
make a record, looking neither to the right nor the left. 
In the Spectator article the happy day is anticipated when 
hill and dale shall be levelled, and if there should be a re- 
markably beautiful prospect from the top of an eminence, a 
tunnel pierced through to the opposite side. The sweet 
scents of summer will be replaced by the odours of paraffin, 
the songs of the birds by the noise of the engines. These 
straight, level roads will bristle with monstrous steam- 
rollers, and shrieking, throbbing motors emitting jets of 
steam. Even now it is seldom that one can allow one- 
self to fall into the dreamy bliss of a drive in the gloam- 
ing, lest, like the old lady whose perilous adventure we 
have recounted, one should saddenly find oneself rushing 
apparently towards a horrible death, and even if fatal results 
be escaped much pain and misery are sure to ensue. It 
would be absurd to say “ Forbid the motor-cars,” but one who 
has suffered from them may be permitted to ask that their 
pace may in a measure be regulated, and that, if warned, they 
may be obliged to stop while a nervous horse passes them. 
We cannot shoot all our nervous horses. Already many 
accidents have occurred. There seemed some hope the 
other day when a noble Lord was the sufferer, but probably 
nothing will be done till a Royal Prince breaks his neck, or 
a celebrated beauty her nose. On the other side, the owners 
of horses should endeavour to break in their animals to 
these nuisances, and should be given the facilities for so 
doing.—I am, Sir, &c., PAZzIENZA, 





KEENNESS OF SCENT IN DOGS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Every one knows the wonderful keenness of scent 
which dogs possess, and many illustrations of this will recur 
to your readers, but it would be interesting to have authentic 
evidence of the range of this remarkable faculty in our canine 
friends. The following experiment may be worth recording 
in this connection. I have a little Yorkshire terrier, ‘ Mick,’ 
which is in the habit of fetching any object I throw for it to 
run after; if I take a piece of stick, mark it, and bury it ina 
pile of other sticks, ‘Mick’ will invariably find out by its nose 
the piece I have held for a moment, and bring it tome. It 
will do the same with any particular pebble thrown in a heap, 
In front of the country cottage at which I have been staying 
this summer is a short carriage drive entirely covered with 
rather large pebbles; the number per square foot I found to 
vary from fifty to one hundred and fifty or more. As the 
space so covered was some six hundred square feet, there were 
roughly from thirty thousand to one hundred thousand 
pebbles to select from, and therefore the odds were at least 
fifty thousand to one against any particular pebble being 
selected. If, however, I picked up one of these}pebbles, marked 
it, and then threw it down, ‘ Mick,’ when told to “ find,” would 
invariably discover the right stone, though not allowed to see 
where it had fallen, and though afresh stone was used each|time. 
It has done this often six to ten times ranning without a break ; 
the odds against the success being due to chance coincidence 
are therefore many hundreds of millions to one, so that this 
explanation may be rejected in limine. It did not’ matter 


whether the stone was thrown when the dog was kept com- 
pletely out of sight, or whether it was daylight or a pitcb- 
dark night; solong as ‘ Mick’ knew what he had to do, he 
never made a mistake; it is true that occasionally he failed 
to find the stone, but he never brought a wrong one. 


He would 
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traverse the ground, snifling over the surface, and if after 
searching for a minute or so he failed to hit the scent, 
he generally came buck to me for further instructions. 
Even holding the stone in my hand for the shortest 
time in which it was possible to do so, just sufficient to pick 
it up and throw it down, was enough to impart a scent which 
the dog could detect. . That it was nota question of difference 
of temperature given to the stone by momentary-contact with 
the hand was shown by holding a stone in a gloved hand till 
it was slightly warm, when the dog was unable to find the 
stone, even when led to the spot where it had fallen. Had it 
clearly associated the scent of the glove with me it would 
doubtless have been successful, for it can find which way I 
have walked by sniffing out the track of my boots. After 
some minutes the scent gets too weak for the right stone to 
be found, and in any case it cannot be detected beyond a 
distance of a few inches, so that ‘ Mick’s’ nose has to traverse 
the ground to and fro very rapidly and completely before he 
can hit the trail. As the stone must have derived some 
minute portion of matter from my hand to enable its position 
to be detected by the dog, the sensitiveness of this faculty of 
smell rivals that of our most refined chemical or optical 
methods of detecting traces of matter. I relate these simple 
experiments in the hope that some of your readers may be 
able to give other still more striking and authentic instances 
of the sensory powers of dogs and other animals.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Kingstown. F.R.S. 





“REGRET” AND “ ANXIETY.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1rr,—The following information, which was quite new to 
three distinguished individuals to whom I mentioned it, may 
not be without interest to some of your readers. The word 
“regret ” inthe Revised Version for wsrauérouas (2 Cor. vii. 8) 
instead of “repent” (A.V.), is not to be found in the 
Authorised Version of the Bible,—nor yet in Shal es 5eare. 
The same remark applies to the word “anxiety,” which so 
wisely the Revisers have put in the place of “care” (A.V.), 
for gépimvav(1 Peter v.7). As well as showing how these 
two words have become part of the language since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, they are interesting 
from other points of view.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The King's Manor House, York, October 1st. A. BUCKLE, 





THE RITUAL QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—There is something sad and pathetic about the hasty 
utterances and false logic of the extreme sacerdotalists, and 
for this reason, that if their hopes (viz., of Disestablishment) 
are realised their most cherished practices will certainly be 
declared illegal. I do not think it can be doubted that 
(whether we like it or not) the mass of Englishmen are Pro- 
testant to the backbone, and in the resettlement after 
disruption their voice will inevitably be heard. The very 
proportions of those concerned in the present ritual question 
illustrate this. The incumbents who burn incense are (say) 
three hundred and eighty. Allow that six hundred and 
twenty more are in sympathy with them, and we have yet 
about twelve thousand beneficed clergy, High and Low, with 
their generally united congregations, who have no desire what- 
ever for what is called in question. Is our Church to be wrecked 
by and for such a comparatively small proportion of its body ? 
It would be well if our excellent friends would bear in mind 
(1) that the great body of English people who are neither 
followers of Kensit on the one hand nor Lord Halifax on the 
other have not yet spoken ; (2) that Englishmen, from their 
innate love of discipline, will never understand a line of action 
which involves disobedience to a superior ; (3) that the clergy 
have sworn before God to obey the godly admonitions of the 
Bishop, which admonitions many of them are now preparing 
to disobey; and may I add (4) as an old-fashioned High 
Churchman that, after all, extreme ceremonialism is an 
exotic born under sunny Southern skies, and, like compulsory 
confession, it will never commend itself to the hardier, 
manlier nature of the Teuton races ?—I1 am, Sir, &c., 


J. G. CHESHIRE, 


——— 


POETRY. 
—_o— 
THE SAILING OF THE LONG.-SHIPS, 
OCTOBER, 1899. 


THEY saw the cables loosened, they saw the gangways cleared, 

They heard the women weeping, they heard the men that 
cheered, 

Far off, far off, the tumult faded and died away, 

And all alone the sea-wind came singing up the Bay, 


“T came by Cape St. Vincent, I came by Trafalgar, 
I swept from Torres Vedras to golden Vigo Bar, 
I saw the beacons blazing that fired the world with light 


When down their ancient highway your fathers passed to 
fight. 


“O race of tireless fighters, flashed with a youth renewed, 
Right well the wars of Freedom befit the Sea-kings’ brood; 
Yet as ye go forget not the fame of yonder shore, 

The fame ye owe your fathers and the old time before, 


“Long-suffering were the Sea-kings, they were not swift to 
kill, 

But when the sands had fallen they waited no man’s will; 

Though all the world forbade them, they counted not nor 
eared, 

They weighed not help or hindrance, they did the thing they 
dared. 


“The Sea-kings loved not boasting, they cursed not him that 
cursed, 

They honoured all men duly, and him that faced then, first; 

They strove and knew not hatred, they smote and wiled to 
save, 

They tended whom they vanquished, they praised the fallen 
brave. 


“ Their fame’s on Torres Vedras, their fame’s on Vigo Bar, 
Far-flashed to Cape St. Vincent it burns from Trafalgar; 
Mark as ye go the beacons that woke the world with light 
When down their ancient highway your fathers passed to 
fight.” 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








MUSIC. 


one) ee 
THE CULT OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
THouGH the cult of the orchestra has undoubtedly attained 
startling dimensions within the last ten years, many of the 
special features of modern instrumental co-operation were 
forestalled in the last, or at the beginning of the present, 
century. For example, when the second Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe—the “ Old Amateur” whose Reminiscences, long 
out of print, are not only excellent reading, but full of 
illuminative information on the musical history of the period 


performances of oratorios in the chapel of the Conservatorio 
dei Mendicanti in which “not only all the vocal, but the in- 
strumental parts were executed by women concealed from 
view in a grated gallery,” while at a morning concert he en- 
joyed “the almost incredible sight of an entire orchestra of 
female performers.” Nearly a hundred years were yet to 
elapse before Madame Norman-Néruda—now Lady Halle— 
was destined to oust the pianoforte from its monopoly of 
feminine fingers; but Tartini, the greatest violinist of the last 
century, had many female pupils, to one of whom, by the 
way, he addressed that most interesting letter on the style 
and practice of that instrument which may be found in the 
appendix to Ole Ball’s Memoir. Even more curious, to 
revert to Lord Mount-Edgeumbe, is it to find him 
assailing Rossini, then—cire. ann. 1824—in the zenith 
of his fame, on precisely the same grounds adopted 
by the opponents of Wagner thirty, forty, and fifty 
years later. Thus he talks of the whole vocal part being 
“almost overpowered by so lond and basy an accompanir 
ment that the voices themselves are nearly lost. It is really 
distressing to hear the leading voice strained almost to 
cracking in order to be audible over a fall chorus and full 





Witcham Vicarage, Isle of Ely, October 11th, 





orchestra, strengthened often by trumpets, trombones, kettle 



































covered—went on the grand tour in 1783, he heard in Venice 
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isiest instruments.” Again he writes: “I 
grams od it seriously remarked that his operas sound 
ome « rformed without the voices. Strange praise 
* pe which I have considered as the finest 
_—, feeling and for passion. ..... At the same 
pa ust allow there is truth in the remark, for Rossini 
_ a importance to the orchestra, and so labours 

say a mpaniments, that the vocal part is really often the 
“0 pore and overwhelmed, not supported.” Similarly 
— Thibaut, the German critic, in 1825 accusing Cheru- 
hi f “allowing an extravagant and meddlesome predomi- 
= to the instrumental accompaniment.” In 1824 Lord 
wont-Bagonmbe went to hear Rossini’s Ze/mira, containing 
tt of his notsiest pieces, of which I subsequently heard one 
ataconcert; it was stunning,”—the epithet is applied in its 
literal sense. In a word, the “ dominion of din,” as a modern 
writer has termed it, is no new thing, and across the ages 
rimeval savages and concert-goers of to-day clasp hands in 
their worship of extravagant sonority and instruments of 

ronssion. The guitar was once the fashionable instrument 

r excellence; in a few years, to judge from present tenden- 
cies, we should not be surprised if it were the kettle-dram or 


the tam-tam. 


If, however, history has only been repeating itself in the 
matter of female violinists, female orchestras, and, in 
general, the development of instrumental at the expense of 
vocal music, it must be admitted that it has repeated itself 
witha vengeance. What was formerly the exception has now 
almost become the rule, If a practical test be required we 
have only to refer to the figures of the entries at the Royal 
Academy of Music in the years 1884, 1898, and 1899, which 
we have been allowed to consult by the courtesy of the 
Principal. There we find that in the first year mentioned, 
out of a total of 173 entries (131 female and 42 male), 83 
chose pianoforte as their “firet study,” 72 singing, and 10 the 
violin. That was about the time when leading musicians were 
beginning to express the wish that students would take up 
some other instrument besides the everlasting piano, and 
their wish has been amply gratified. In 1898 the entries 
were 210 (173 female and 37 male students), and the 
“first studies” stood as follows: Singing 81, pianoforte 
79, and violin 35. This year the figures up to October 
are still more significant, for out of 220 entries (182 female, 
and male 38) 94 chose singing, 73 the pianoforte, and 45 
the violin. We should explain that in each year the balance 
of the aggregate is made up by students who take up the 
‘cello, organ, harp, flute, or composition, but that in no single 
imstance do the numbers reach double figures. An analysis 
of the figures given above shows that whereas fifteen years 
ago the piano was the “first study” of nearly half the students 
at the Royal Academy, it now stands first in the affections of 
only one-third, while simultaneously the number of those study- 

ing the violin has increased more than fourfold. The proportion 
of the sexes, again, shows a significant change. Fifteen years 
ago the male students numbered nearly a quarter of the total ; 
to-day they have sunk to little more than a sixth. Acouple of 
years ago there was not a single male student of the ’cello at 
the Royal College of Music. Truly a lamentable state of 
affairs in the opinion of those pessimists who share Rubin- 
stein’s curious view that the deterioration of modern music is 
due in great measure to the ever-increasing number of female 
executante, Rubinstein, were he alive, would doubtless take 
some consolation from the fact that women players, no 
matter how accomplished, are still excluded from the ranks 
of our leading professional orchestras,—always excepting 
barpists, But Rubinstein went so far as to hazard the 
Sarmise that the musical Gétterdiimmerung was even now at 
our gates, a view perhaps not altogether unconnected witb his 
failore ag a composer. 


_ One main feature of the present musical situation, then, is the 
immensely increased number of those who cultivate or are in- 
terested in orchestral instruments or orchestral music. We say 
orchestral instraments advisedly, for it is by no means uncom- 
mon nowadays to find enthusiastic amateurs, and even ladies, 
devoting their attention not only to the violin and ’cello, 
but to the double bass, clarinet, horn, and other wind in- 
straments. Not long ago it came to the knowledge of the 


who lived at some distance from London, and was besides 
often obliged to undertake long railway journeys, contrived, 
by securing an empty compartment whenever possible, to utilise 
the hours spent in the train in practising the trombone, upon 
which, being a keen and enthusiastic musician, he soon 
attained sufficient proficiency to make himself exceed- 
ingly useful in an amateur orchestra, Truly it is 
the busiest people who can always find time for more 
work, As regards professional players on the orchestral, 
and especially wind, instruments, they are probably on the 
increase too, but here it is difficult to secure trust- 
worthy statistics. Wind-instrument players often study 
at home—there are musical as well as theatrical families 
—or, from economical motives, they prefer to go to acade- 
mies where an all-round course of study is not insisted 
upon, At the Royal College of Music the system of endow: 
ment provides for a certain number of scholarships for wind 
instruments, which places the Kensington Gore institution at 
an advantage as compared with its elder sister at Tenterden 
Street. 


This exaltation of the orchestra, of whién ovvious evid@hice 
is forthcoming in the enormous increase of orchestral concerts 
and the enhanced importance attaching to the status of 
conductor, is attended by so many delightful features that 
we are apt to overlook some of the drawbacks attendant 
upon our partial emancipation from the tyranny of the 
piano. That the orchestra should be the dominant factor 
in the present phase of the evolution of the art of music is 
inevitable, since progress on the old melodic lines must lead to 
a constant indulgence on the part of composers in the historic 
imprecation pereant gui nostra dixerunt ante nos. But while 
we recognise the gain involved in this inevitable development 
of the harmonic side of music, the splendour of its colouring, 
the gorgeousness of its effects, and the kaleidoscopic variety 
of its combinations, it is permissible to reckon up the losses 
as well. There is something valgar in what an Americam 
critic has happily called “ Jumbomania,” in the worship of 
mammoth dimensions, the idea that no band is worth listening 
to which does not contain a hundred performers, while the 
costliness of such entertainments effectually precludes their 
exerting an educational intluence on the taste of the masses. 
Again, a big bandis not always a good band, and, as it has 
been excellently said, a bad band is the worst of all accom- 
paniments. The elevation of the conductor, again, though 
infinitely lest detrimental than the apotheosis of the prima 
donna—of whom Berlioz once wrote: “Such women are 
regular monsters, and all the more formidable to composers 
that they are often charming monsters ”—is not always con- 
ducive to the best interests of the art, since the fashionable 
chef d’orchestre is often more concerned to impress his own 
individuality on the work he produces than to interpret the 
intentions of the composer, while in the choice of works he is 
more often influenced by the opportunities which they pre- 
sent for the display of his band than by their intrinsic merit. 
Many people nowadays go to concerts not so much to hear 
Beethoven or Wagner as so-and-so’s “readings” of those 
masters. In other words, virtuosity, or the exhibition of 
transcendental technical excellence, has been transferred from 
individuals to masses. Again, the power of the weapon—the 
modern orchestra—placed at his disposal often tempts the 
composer to a merciless display of his strength. Our young 
lions are always roaring, or, to borrow Rubinstein’s simile, 
they paint with all the colours in their palette. Thibaut, 
writing in 1825, declared that “it seems to have become a 
favourite idea to keep all the instruments constantly em- 
ployed.” We wonder what the author of “ Parity in Musical 


Art” would have said of the orgiastic sonority of the modern 
Russian school! 
once credited with charms to soothe the savage breast, should 
now be so largely used as a means to excite and inflame the 
emotions of highly civilised audiences. 
signs of a reaction against the oppressive domination of the 
romantic Nihilists are discernible, and in a few years amateurs 
will perhaps bave ceased to frequent concerts from a motive 
not altogether unlike that which impels the British tourist to 
witness @ bull-fight. 


It is certainly a strange thing that music, 


Already, however, 


Cc. L. G. 











Present writer that a gentleman in large practice asa solicitor, 
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BOOKS. 


——_>———_ 
STALKY AND CO.* 

Trs is in many ways one of the most striking and interest- 
ing books Mr. Kipling has yet written, though it will not, we 
expect, earn any very great popularity. The lazy and the 
impervious will say that they cannot understand it and that 
it bores them. The superfine will declare it to be coarse- 
fibred, harsh, and crude. The conventionally minded will 
condemn it as absurdly over-drawn and over-emphasised, 
while those who have what they call a high literary 
standard, and who think it their special duty to preserve 
the Queen’s English from contamination, will pronounce 
the book an outrage on the decencies and civilities of the 
language. Lastly, those who believe that man is born a 
member of the Peace Society, and would remain in that 
blessed state if he were only allowed to do so, will denounce 
the work before us as likely to have a corrupting influence on 
schoolboys, and as calculated to turn them into brutal 
savages. But Mr. Kipling will have his reward in spite of 
the open dislike or hidden distrust of those whose hearts are 
naturally chill, or whose minds have been indurated by the 
dreary routine of business, or pleasure, or by that repetition of 
barren formulz which we are too apt to regard as culture and 
education. Whenever and wherever a true boy gets the book 
—under a gas-jet, by a study lamp, or by his bedroom candle, 
under the sunny side of a hedge, or on a rug by the side 
of the cricket field—Stalky and Co. will live, breathe, and 
struggle. The story of how Rabbits-Eggs rocked the House 
Master and what were the other innumerable devilries of 
Stalky, Beetle, and M‘Turk will fire a hundred schoolboys, if 
not to imitation, at least to a kindly sympathy. But while 
the great triumvirate will call forth “the breathless rapture 
of a thousand hearts,” those spirits will not be finely touched 
«but to fine issues.” There is nothing base or ignoble in 
Stalky and Co., nothing but what is honourable and of good 
report. They are not the ordinary type of boy, and 
they worry their masters and their schoolfellows with 
a hundred devilish tricks, but they do nothing mean or 
cowardly, and they take their lickings like men. But though 
all boys will like Stalky and Co. it is by no means ex- 
clusively a boy’s book. Donne says somewhere: “ All women 
shall adore us and some men.” Stalky and his friends might 
declare as triumphantly, “ All chaps shall adore us, and some 
paters.” Men who have still something of the boy beating 
inside their waistcoats—and men who have not are worth very 
little, though they may be the majority—will turn with 
pleasure to Stalky and Co. 

We are not going to attempt to tell the story of the book 
before us. We should but spoil its good things in the 
process. There is, however, one episode in the book which 
lends itself to the art of the reviewer. It is the chapter 
called “The Flag of their Country.” For sheer insight into 
the heart of the boy, for subtle psychological analysis, for 
conception and appreciation of a most delicate and difficult 
moral situation, we have seldom read anything approaching 
this fascinating study of the emotions of boyhood. 
Stalky and Co. are members of a school chiefly composed 
of sons of officers in the Army and Navy, and most 
of the boys are themselves destined for the Army. To 
the school comes a vulgar “M.P.” who thinks love of his 
country is a thing to be “perorated” about, and gives the 
boys an address on patriotism of the most crude and coarse 
description, ending with the waving of a Union Jack. The 
effect wrought on the boys is such as might be produced on 
a body of wholesome, well-bronght-up girls if a lecturer on 
“the duties and responsibilities of matrimony and maternity ” 
were suddenly turned loose among them with a full-blooded 
torrent of Gampish rhetoric. But Mr. Kipling’s own words 
describing the effect upon the boys produced by the patriot 
jabberer can alone do justice to the theme :— 

*‘He plunged into his speech with a long-drawn, rasping 
‘Well, boys,’ that, though they were not conscious of it, set 
every young nerve ajar. He supposed they knew—hey ?—what 
he had come down for? It was not often that he had an oppor- 
tunity to talk to boys. He supposed that boys were very much 


the same kind of persons—some people thought taem rather 
funny persons—as they had been in his youth.‘ This man,’ 


said M‘Turk, with conviction, ‘is the G wae 
must remember that they would ae i —But they 
would grow up into men, because the boys of em They 
men of to-morrow, and upon the men of to-morro tL tnade th 
of their glorious native land depended the fair 

reserve of a boy is tenfold deeper than the reserve of ¢ Now tha 
being made for one end only by blind Nature b & maid, she 
several. With a large and healthy hand, he pity: man fop 
veils, and trampled them under the well-intention a 

eloquence. In a raucous voice he cried aloud little more fect of 
the hope of Honour and the dream of Glory that pe like 
not discuss even with their most intimate equals ; Rn 

assuming that, till he spoke, they had never conse eerfully 
possibilities. He pointed them to shining goals with thee 
which smudged out all radiance on all horizons, Hh fingers 
the most secret places of their souls with outeries and. Profane 
tions, He bade them consider the deeds of their PAs 
such a fashion that they were flushed to their tingle = 
Some of them—the rending voice cut a frozen stilingas.® ant 
have had relatives who perished in defence of their come’ 
[They thought, not a few of them, of an old sword in ae 
or above a breakfast-room table, seen and fingered eh 
since they could walk.] He adjured them to pel tae 
illustrious examples ; and they looked all ways in their ext me 
discomfort. Their years forbade them even to sha ree 
thoughts clearly to themselves. They felt savagely that ther 
were being outraged by a fat man who considered marbl 4 
game. And so he worked towards his peroration—which. } “the 
way, he used later with overwhelming success at a meetin, f 
electors—while they sat, flushed and uneasy, in sour dag “4 
After many many words, he reached for the cloth-wrapped Stick 
and thrust one hand in his bosom. This—this was tha Aaa 
symbol of their land—worthy of all honour and reverence! lat 
no boy look on this flag who did not purpose to worthily add t 
its imperishable lustre. He shook it before them—a large calien 
Union Jack, staring in all three colours, and waited for tho 
thunder of applause that should crown his effort. They looked 
in silence. They had certainly seen the thing before—down at 
the coastguard station, or through a telescope, half-mast hich 
when a brig went ashore on Braunton sands; above the roof of 
the Golf Club, and in Keyte’s window, where a certain kind of 
striped sweetmeat bore it in paper on each box. But the College 
never displayed it; it was no part of the scheme of their lives: 
the Head had never alluded to it; their fathers had not 
declared it unto them. It was a matter shut up, sacred and 
apart. What, in the name of everything caddish, was he driving 
at, who waved that horror before their eyes? Happy thought! 
Perhaps he was drunk. The Head saved the situation by rising 
swiftly to propose a vote of thanks, and at his first motion the 
school clapped furiously, from a sense of relief.” i 


But wonderful as this is, even in quotation, it is still more 
wonderful in its context, for the climax is led up to witha 
skill and a certainty of touch that mark the incomparable 
artist that Mr. Kipling always shows himself when at his 
best. The story of the lecture is interwoven with that of the 
raising of the College Cadet Corps and with the simple 
hearted inarticulate patriotism of the old soldier who keeps 
the boys’ “tuck shop” and was at Sobraon. It is buta 
moment’s touch that of the Troop Sergeant-Major and 
Sobraon, but Mr. Kipling realises well that substantives and 
verbs are in themselves centres of emotional force, and that 
it needs only a word, if it is the right word, to set the blood 
tingling in the cheek. By the time he has got us to the 
lecture his account of the boys at drill, of their childish 
recollections of barracks, and of the talk of the old veteran 
with the school drill-sergeant have exactly attuned us to 
feeling with the boys a kind of physical sickness at the rank 
patriotic conventionalities of the blatant “ M.P.” But we 
despair of giving our readers anything like a true conception 
of this wonderful study in patriotism. All we can dois to 
advise our readers to go to the book itself. “The Flag of 
their Country ” cannot fail to move them, while in the rest of 
the book they will find abundant food for laughter. Of 
course, there are faults in the book—a certain metallic clash 
in the prose-rhythm is the chief—but take it as a whole, we 
deem it to be entirely worthy of Mr. Kipling’s genius. We 
need not say more. 





MR. NICHOLSON’S PORTRAITS.* 
Ir is curious to reflect how many ways there are of prodacing 
the likeness of a person by drawing or painting on a flat sur- 
face. The methods vary so much, and indeed often seem 
so fundamentally opposed, that it is strange that they 
can end in the same result,—a likeness to the model. One 
master sees a face all lines and hard edges; another nothing 
but a series of planes at different depths, the boundaries of 
which melt imperceptibly into one another. Of the former 
kind are the drawings and paintings of Holbein, of the latter 








* Stalky and Co. By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
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* Twelve Portraits. By William Nicholson, London: W. Heinemann. [2l8.) 
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pieces of Velasquez. Both these masters have in 
e desire, and that is to reveal minutely the struc- 
odel’s face, though the technique by which they 
-.ve their result is as wide apart as the poles. A portrait 
achiev Holbein’s Sir Thomas More reveals at once this 
eos se observation, but the untrained eye may easily pass 
_—, marvellously subtle record of facial structure, the 
Philip IV,—the small picture by Velasquez in the National 
Gallery. 
To ne 


Mr. Nicholson 
a different met 


the master 
common on 
ture of the m 










ither of these methods are due the results reached by 
in the series of portraits before us. He adopts 
hod of attacking the problem of how to set 
down on paper shapes and lines which will give the appear- 
ance of his model. His method is to fasten on some one 
feature or series of features which are the most marked in 
his original, and to emphasise them even to exaggeration, 
neglecting as unimportant the rest of the face or figure. 
The accuracy of these subordinate parts is of no great 
consequence provided the salient features have been seized 
correctly. Often one has noticed how a conscientiously 
painted portrait entirely fails to convey a likeness to the 
original,—all the features may be there, and all rather like 
those of the sitter, and yet the result is not a good portrait. 
Also it is curious to find what a good portrait a totally un- 
trained person will sometimes scribble with most of the 
features obviously out of drawing. The success will be found 
to come from some one characteristic feature having been 
seized and set down truly. An old lady’s nose is drawn with 
terrible accuracy, or the shape of an old gentleman’s bald 
jead truly recorded, and if these objects happen to be the 
nost remarkable points about the originals, the rest matters 
bat little. It is thus that Mr. Nicholson works. Of course 
we do not mean to suggest for 2 moment that he could not 
draw all the parts if he chose, for Mr. Nicholson is a highly 
accomplished draughtsman. His process of selection is most 
carefully thought out and practised with the greatest skill. 
Bat to produce pictures that shall be pleasing to look at, 
something more than the accurate recording of facts is wanted, 
—at least, if the work is to be a picture and not a scientific 
document expressed in lines and masses instead of in words. 
Decorative qualities are necessary to make a portrait into a 
work of art. Mr. Nicholson possesses decorative faculties of 
ahigh order. To begin with, his use of large opposing masses 
of light and dark is of a masterly kind. The well-known 
portrait of the Queen, which is the first in the portfolio before 
us,is a notable example of the dignity to be attained by the 
simplest means, By a well-thought-out balance the black 
mass of the Queen’s dress looks in no way a spot against the 
pile-brown background, and although this mass is hardly 
broken by any indications of modelling, the figure looks as 
round and solid as possible. In one sense the portrait is 
merely realistic; there is no attempt to draw an obviously 
dignified presence or to represent the Queen other than she 
isin everyday attire, but by the sympathetic perception of 
anartist the result is of both womanly and queenly dignity. 



































_ Theartistic qualities just noted are present in varying degrees 
inthe rest of the portraits. None, toour mind, areas success- 
falas the picture of the Queen, but vigour and strength are 
finely given in the Archbishop of Canterbury, though here we 
think that Mr. Nicholson’s sense of general effect has played 
him false. The background produces a most disturbing effect, 
and is not subdued even by the bold masses of the Arch- 
bishop's lawn sleeves. The portrait of Sir Henry Irving is a 
successful one, especially from the point of view of pattern. 
Seen in half-length holding his hat and coat, the masses of 
the figure are excellently disposed within the square of the 
paper. The head of Mr. Kipling is massive and thoughtful, 
be we could wish that the figure ended before the expanse of 
black over the lower part of the coat was reached. This mass 
af dark for some reason does not suggest the figure naturally, 
as in the case of Madame Sarah Bernhardt, but seems to 
indicate that Mr. Kipling had undergone partial immersion 
ia tall Agrippa’s inkstand. 


The method Mr, Nicholson has chosen to employ is 
admirable for decorative effect. To see how effective it is 
one has only to put a row of these portraits up and to look at 
them across the room. One then realises how right it was not 
use any dead white, for by using pale shades of brown 
tead, the large spaces of satisfying velvety block never 
















ing 








look harsh. The secret of the decorative effect of these’ 
works is the effectiveness of the blacks. 

In the present series there is a portrait of Lord Roberts 
which is hardly successful. The General is seen at full 
length, while behind him is a regiment massed on a distant’ 
plain. But the means have not been adequate, for the 
soldiers do not look small by reason of their distance, and, in 
fact, the impression is that Lord Roberts is standing in front 
of a lot of little tin soldiers set up on the floor. Something 
more than reduction of size is wanted to give distance. But 
it is ungenerous to blame when so much is good, and not only 
good but original. 





AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGERS.* 

Mr. Boxatt, who has told the tale of the Australian bush 
rangers, is rather industrious than picturesque. He has 
gathered together a vast deal of information, but he has spent 
so little trouble in its arrangement that his book is less a 
history than a collection of anecdotes. Not that the anec- 
dotes are dull; the plain simplicity of their relation makes 
them excellent reading; yet we are hurried from one exploit 
to another without a very clear idea of time or place. How- 
ever, with some diligence it is possible to make out a con- 
tinuous record, and Mr. Boxall’s book enables us to study one 
of the strangest episodes in the history of crime. 

It is not every crime whose explanation is as simple as its 
punishment. But there can be no doubt that bushranging, 
as it first grew up, was the result of a rather brutal system. 
When our Colonies were first established, they were designedly 
peopled only by convicts. They were not in the early days 
opportunities for enterprise ; rather they were mere dumping 
grounds of villainy and scoundrelism. The consequence was 
that a small garrison of soldiers and police had to impose 
order upon a large mob of ingenious criminals, and with such 
subjects the method of government could not but be savage. 
Refractory convicts were flogged, starved, and exiled to 
Norfolk Island. If they became servants, they were exposed 
to the kicks and insults of their masters, who had learned 
from experience the folly of kindness, and were not clever 
enough to distinguish between man and man. Truly the lot 
of the convicts was hard enough; ruled by the cat, they had 
little hope of freedom or reform; and behind their punishment 
there loomed always the horror of Norfolk Island, which for 
them was far worse than death. It is small wonder, then, 
that when they could they broke out and took to the woods. 
The first bushrangers were neither skilful nor avaricious. 
But they were brutes with a taste for cannibalism and 
blood. It was for their lives that they were fighting, 
and plunder was less their object than license to 
roam and kill. Such monsters as Pierce and Greenhill, 
who were hungering to eat their comrades or each other, are 
not pleasant to contemplate. At last they alone were left, 
each suspicious of the other. “I watched Greenhill,” said 
Pierce, “for two nights, and thought that he eyed me more 
than usual. He always carried the axe, and kept it under hie 
head when lying down. At length just before daybreak 
Greenhill dozed off to sleep, and I snatched the axe and killed 
him with a blow.” The rest may be imagined, and it is the 
worst part of this horrible business that the taste for hnman 
flesh once acquired by these ruffians stayed with them to the 
end. 

But, if they are fairly judged by their deeds, the most of 
the early bushrangers must be set down as maniacs. A 
monster named Lynch was driven by the lust of blood to 
commit murder after murder, and his confession is the 
strangest mixture of piety, superstition, and death that can 
be imagined. He seems never to have set out upon a murder 
without praying for direction, and he declared that he never 
struck a victim more than once, except Landregan, whom he 
struck twice, and to this he attributed his subsequent ill-luck. 
But all were not brutes or maniacs, and presently we en- 
counter such polished thieves as Jackey-Jackey and Gentle- 
man Brady, who were inspired by the example of English 
highwaymen, and who, while they did not respect the pockets 
of their victims, always obeyed the rules of the game. Jackey- 
Jackey, for instance, was the darling of the “old hands,” and 
whatever were his crimes, it must be confessed that he had 
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naught in common with such monsters as Pierce and Lynch. 
He broke with Curran, his comrade, because Curran insulted 
@ woman, and his gaiety while he was on the road fastened 
many a pleasant legend upon him. Moreover, he was well 
educated and polite ; when he met Governor Gipps they had a 
long conversation, and, said an old Colonist to Mr. Boxall, 
“you and me couldn’t have understood what they said, though 
it was all English; but they talked grammar.” And Jackey- 
Jackey could write grammar too. For when at last he 
was sentenced to penal servitude for life, and led the most 
bloodthirsty rebellion that Norfolk Island had yet seen, 
he justified his ferocity in a document that is not without a 
kind of eloquence. He bitterly denounces the system of 
slavery and cruelty that was pursued on Norfolk Island, and 
he plainly hints that he led the revolt inspired by the mere hope 
of the gallows. Jackey-Jackey, in fact, was the most humane 
of bushrangers, and though we do not share Mr. Boxall’s 
sentimental sympathy with the class, we may yet admit that 
Jackey-Jackey was the victim of a pernicious system. The 
crime which he had committed in England was trivial 
enough, and had he not been sent across the sea he might 
never have become a hardened criminal. But he had nota 
large following, and the famous Jew-boy was his nearest rival, 
whose best exploit was, from his point of view, humorous 
enough. “He rounded-up the chief constable of the district 
with a party of constables and volunteers who had gone out 
to seek for him, yarded them like a mob of cattle, and took 
their horses, arms, and whatever money they had, and rode 
away laughing.” 

Such were the bushrangers of 1840, and of them it may be 
said that robbery was almost their only chance of freedom. 
But the insensate policy which not only destroyed our Colonies, 
but created a separate class of criminals, was long since 
reversed, and by better luck, perhaps, than we deserve, the 
Britain across the sea is as prosperous and as loyal as any 
part of our Empire. And with a change of policy the excuse, 
if excuse it may be called, of bushranging disappeared. 
Captain Moonlite had no convict blood in him, and Ned 
Kelly, though his father had been transported, was born free. 
No, these men would have followed the profession of 
plunder whatever country had been theirs, and it was only 
because Australia was a land of distant towns and im- 
penetrable bush that they adopted the method of bailing-up. 
Moreover, both Moonlite and Kelly were men of courage and 
ingenuity. They fought their fights always against superior 
odds, and they owed their suecess to an insolent contempt of 
danger. Moonlite, whose name was Scott, was a well-educated 
emigrant, all but ordained by the Bishop of Melbourne, and his 
skill as an engineer stood him in good stead when he broke 
out of Ballarat Gaol. But neither imprisonment nor his own 
intelligence could keep him from the bush, and no sooner 
was one term over than he took to it again. Possibly 
he was fired by the example of Ned Kelly, for it was the 
prowess of that reckless freebooter that he attempted to 
emulate ; he was, moreover, kind to the members of his gang 
and reputed a person of gentle manners. But in 1879 he 
was captured by the police, and most properly hanged in 
Darlinghurst Gaol. 


Meanwhile, Ned Kelly was winning an ominous fame. As 
he was the last, so assuredly was he the greatest of the 
bushrangers. At the beginning of his career he was chiefly 
distinguished as a horse-thief. But with years his imagina- 
tion increased, and as others had stuck-up farms or 
hotels, he determined to stick-up towns. Of course, he 
could not have succeeded in his enterprise had he not been 
admirably mounted, and had he not known the bush as well 
as the black-trappers themselves. To his knowledge he 
added a fearlessness which gave him an easy advantage over 
‘the people, to whom his name was already a terror. So he 
rifled banks and filled his pockets, and at last he was 
emboldened to stick-up Jerilderee, and to hold the town at 
the mercy of his gang for four whole days. How he suc- 
ceeded is something of a puzzle, but his very name was an 
intimidation, and his mere bluster seems to have ensured the 
victory. But the ruffian’s hour came at last. In 1880 the 
gang was besieged at the ‘Glenrowan Inn,’ and defeated after 
a spirited fight, Kelly himself, who wore a suit of armour, 
being shot in the legs. He recovered, however, in time to be 
hanged, and his death was the end of bushranging. Itisa 





grimy, savage story, relieved by some few episod 

and daring. But such as it is Mr. Bor ah — - = 
considerable patience, and his book is the dry - With 
Robbery under Arms. nes of 





NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM # 


PROFESSOR WARD, whose excellent account of the psycho), 
of Herbart marked him out as a careful and trained think’ 
has now given us a work which does much to redeem Can. 
bridge as a centre of philosophical thought, and which wi 
mistake not, will prove one of the most important contrib, 
tions to philosophy made in our time in England, This wak 
deals with the same subject as that of Mr. A. J. Balfour. but 
it is more elaborate and profound. Indeed, we are unable to 
think of any English work in which so complete a grasp both 
of science and philosophy is shown as in this remarkable 
treatise. Professor Ward, in a modest preface, only clains 
to have discussed “in a popular way certain assumptions of 
‘modern science’ which have led to a widespread, but more 
or less tacit, rejection of idealistic views of the world.” The 
word “ popular,” however, must not be taken to imply that 
one can read this work, as Macaulay in his superficial way 
said one should read Plato, “with his feet in the fender,” 
For we have here a long and sustained piece of reasoning, 
every sentence of which is compact of severe thought, and 
not one line of which can we afford to miss. Qn the other 
hand, the author, though dealing with the most difficult 
problems of the mind, is invariably lucid and thorough. No 
aspect of his subject is left till it has been threshed ont, and 
the author’s conclusions made plain. Professor Ward is not 
afraid of repeating himself so as to bring home in the most 
forcible way his central ideas, and to each chapter is attached 
an excellent synopsis stating exactly what is the subject- 
matter contained therein. 


Naturalism and agnosticism have, as Professor Ward 
puts it, formed a working alliance. They are different con- 
cepts, but they have played into one another’s hands, and 
have thus constructed a theory of the world which leaves no 
room for the “ God, freedom, and immortality ” given in ideal- 
ism. Mr. Balfour hardly distinguished between the elements 
which he generally classed under the head of naturalism, 
Here the classification is made clear. By naturalism we 
mean a dogmatic creed founded on the supposed “solid 
ground of Nature,” which ultimately gives us “an unbroken 
concatenation of laws, binding Nature fast in fate.” Agnos- 
ticism, on the other hand, is, in a word, sceptical dualism 
dividing the world into the known, and the unknown and the 
unknowable. The Cartesian dualism has thus developed into 
the creed of Huxley and Spencer, which has been supposed 
by some to be the last word in philosophy. Now the singv 
lar fact about this alliance is that while naturalism is in 
essence a creed of materialism, agnosticism is by no meane 
such, since it posits a spiritual unknown, concerning which 
Mr. Spencer makes some extraordinary admissions that seem 
to cut the ground from under his feet, while his American 
disciple, Mr. Fiske, evolves from this unknown power 4 being 
not essentially different from the Theist’s object of worship. 
Therefore, as Professor Ward says, the scientific creed which 
has grown out of this combination finds itself in a curious 
impasse,—while protesting, as Huxley did, against the charge 
of materialism, it must either lapse into materialism, or it 
must move on to spiritualism, since ita “ neutral monism "is 
an untenable position. 


Professor Ward examines the three chiet forms in which 
naturalism occurs,—the mechanical theory, the theory of 
evolution, and the theory of psychical epiphenomena, and he 
shows by powerful and convineing analytic reasoning the red 
error of naturalism. This consists in confounding two 
things,—the ultimate realities and the assumptions neces 
sarily involved in scientific method. ‘I'he third and fourth 
chapters on “The Relation of Abstract Dynamics to Actaal 
Phenomena” and on “Molecular Mechanics, its Indirect 
ness” deal in a most powerful way with the error made, # 
far as the mechanical theory of the world is concerned. Iti 
shown that the mechanical theory cannot be at ont 
feats . 
Ripe y Reena yop og pt Lo rae 


Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Adam and Charles Black (19s. net.] 
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—cecitanien 
rigorously exact and adequately real. Therefore, uncon- 


ditional mechanical statements about the real world are un- 
warrantable. A special discussion of one of these statements 
—the conservation of mass—follows. Professor Ward 
examines historically the mechanical views from the time 
of Galileo and Newton to our own day. We start with 
definite material particles distinct from one another, but 
which are able to cohere. We pass to the calculator 
of Laplace, in which a purely abstract dynamics divests 
itself of the real categories of substance and cause, and 
go never attains, or can attain, to real knowledge. The 
old mechanical theory was then converted into a 
dynamical theory,—i.e., the idea of definite particles was 
resolved into a theory of persistent force. This has gradu- 
ally developed into the “kinetic” theory, under which we 
find the nature of the primal matter-stuff made up of nega- 
tions, and so presenting us with the very metaphysical 
problems which materialism desired to exclude. To avoid 
this danger it was proposed to make energy fundamental. 
We have gone through the stages of the “manufactured 
article” theory, of the “ prime-atom,” of the vortex-atom, and 
now it is proposed by the school of naturalism to replace 
mechanical physics, which cannot yield what is demanded of 
it, by the science of energetics. We are a long way from 
Newton’s definite particles of matter; the theory now is that 
all change is either a transference or a transformation of 
energy. Respecting this view, Professor Ward shows that it 
warrants no assertion about the past or future of the universe. 
It does not and cannot mean that energy is the substance of 
the universe, and it is at best a mere relative postulate. The 
general outcome of this keen analysis, to which we can do no 
justice here, is that the view of the world formulated by 
naturalism in its stages of development is not self-sufficing. 
Its theories are mere assumptions, useful for provisional 
human purposes, but certainly not identical with the real 
condition and fundamental being of things. 

The discussion which follows of Mr. Spencer’s interpretation 
of evolution is undoubtedly the most searching criticism to 
which the Spencerian philosophy has been subjected, and few 
competent thinkers will conclude that Professor Ward’s 
assault leaves much of that edifice standing. It is shown 
that the theory of the universe as a single object alternately 
evolved and dissolved is impossible, even on the ground of 
Mr. Spencer’s own mechanical principles; that evolution with- 
out guidance and evolution with guidance are equally com- 
patible with Mr. Spencer’s fundamental idea; that for Mr. 
Spencer the cosmos can only be a chance hit among many 
misses, for the doctrine of a “primitive collocation” is 
rejected by Mr. Spencer. In his interpretation of evolution 
Mr. Spencer is found starting with the doctrine of the 
“instability of the homogeneous,” but this is a palpable 
error. So with his constant succession of formulas, which 
seem to have a strictly mechanical sense, though when we 
examine them they are figurative. He confounds abstraction 
with analysis, and abstracts till he has nothing left. In a 
word, Mr. Spencer has not in the least shown—as neither he 
nor any other thinker ever will be able to show—how, out of 
space, time, and mass (the three factors in his evolutionary 
process), progress, development, history, meaning of any kind 
ean evolve. 

Having analysed the mechanical and the evolution theories, 
Professor Ward comes to what he terms the theory of psy- 
chophysical parallelism,—that is to say, the theories which 
attempt to answer the question how psychical changes are 
related to the physical changes in the organism. To explain 
this on the grounds of naturalism, we have had the theories 
of “mind-stuff,” which, as Professor Ward says, is only 
matter-stuff over again; the double-faced unity theory, which 
assumes that two inconsistent standpoints can be resolved 
into one; and the “conscious automaton ” view, which leaves 
the dualism untouched, and merely keeps the two series of 
phenomena going on together, while showing no connection 
beyond that very parallelism which is the fact to be explained. 
The mere movements are not explained in the absence of the 
unifying and directing power of volition. The sum and sub- 
stance of the whole view of naturalism in its three aspects is 
that mechanism by itself is chaotic and meaningless, and 
that only with mind come universal law and order. Alike in 
evolution, in natural selection, in psychophysics, we see mind 
implied as the great directive power. 








The latter part of this work treats first of a refatation. of 
dualism, and second, of the sole theory which can be of aid in 
helping us to catch even a glimpseof the true meaning of the 
universe,—viz., spiritual monism. The general contention ag 
regards dualism is that what we find is not a dualism of 
mind and matter, bat a duality of subject and object in the 
unity of experience. For experience is life, a purely cognitive 
experience is impossible, practical interests are never absent in 
experience, even spatial elements including factors due to 
activity initiated by feeling. There is a unity of individual’ 
and universal experience, there being in both the same 
articulation of objective and subjective factors. In short, 
experience is an organic unity. But, if so, what is the nature 
and meaning of this fact, in what terms can it alone be 
stated? Agnostic monism has capitulated, for it has been 
obliged to admit that the great certainty is the existence of 
the mental world, and that the notion of necessity has “a 
logical and not a physical foundation.” So it parts company 
with naturalism. Now an examination of Nature shows that 
it is teleological, or, in other words, has ends in view, and 
also that it is amenable to human ends. It is by human 
activity that this assimilation of Nature by man is achieved. 
We are now obviously so close to the spiritual conception of 
the world that it only remains to ask what are the laws of 
Nature. Hither Nature is intelligent or there is intelligence 
behind it. Either it is itself causally efficient or there isa 
causal agent behind it. We can explain facts in no other 
way. Mr. Spencer deals with this causal datum of conscious- 
ness, which he finds to be the “same Power which in our- 
selves wells up under the form of consciousness.” A remarkable 
surrender! Once divest ourselves of the bias which created 
the materialistic views examined, and we see the universe as 
no mechanism but a “realm of ends.” This is but the 
most imperfect summary of a work of profound interest, 
which will certainly affect powerfully the religious thought 
of ourday. If the Gifford bequest had given us this work only, 
its donor would have laid us under lasting obligations. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


YEARs ago, when Madame Ristori was playing Lady Macbeth 
in Manchester in English, her strange accent led to some 
rude remarks from the gallery, and these in turn provoked an 
indignant letter in the local Press from an old playgoer. He 
felt sure, he declared, that no Manchester man could have 
been guilty of such an insult to the famous actress; the 
offender must have come from Chowbent or some other centre 
of Philistinism. Whereupon a native of Chowbent wrote with 
equal indignation to protest against the insinuation. Had not 
Chowbent a town hall, a public library, and what not? The 
moral of our story is that if you wish to accuse a place of 
provincialism you should either adopt a synonym or 
choose some city of at least over half a million inhabi- 
tants. Smaller towns are more sensitive, and we have 
little doubt that Newcastle will resent Miss Violet Hunt’s 
indiscretions, at the expense of its climate and culture, 
as keenly as Chowbent resented the imputations of the 
Manchester critic. Mr. Mortimer Elles, the husband of the 
heroine in Zhe Human Interest, had all the proverbial canni- 
ness associated with the Tynesider in his business. For the 
rest, he was a coarse-fibred, ugly, bibulous and cantankerous 
little solicitor, married toa dainty little butterfly of a wife who 
aspired tokeep a salon, and, after entertaining a famous lady 
novelist, decided to carry the teaching of Ibsen’s Doll's House 
into practice. So this Newcastle Nora combed out her fringe, 
disguised herself like a French General with blue spectacles, 
and disappeared into the wilds of Yorkshire, where, under an 
assumed name and after many rebuffs, she at last succeeded in 
engaging the affections of an eminent but misogynistic lan d- 
scape painter, for whom the famous novelist cherishes an un- 
requited affection. At this point the wife of the local clergyman, 





* (1.) The Human Interest. By Violet Hunt. London: Methuen and Co. _[6s.] 
—(2.) Adam Grigson. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. [6s.]——(3.) The Colossus. By Morley Roberts. London: Edward 
Arnold. [6s..}——(4.) The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By 
Richard Whiteing. Second Edition. London: Grant Richards. [6s.]——{5.} 
A Sailor’s Bride. By Guy Boothby. London: F. V. White and Co. [5s.]—— 
(6.) The Shadow of the Bear. By Headon Hill. London: C. A. Pearson. 
[3s. 6d.]——{7.) Purple and Fine Linen. By William Pigott. London: Cassel! 
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F. V. White and Co. [6s.]——{10.) A Crimson Crime. By George Manville Fenn. 
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penetrating Mrs. Eiles’s alias, informs the deserted husband of 
the whereabouts and conduct of his missing wife. The guile- 
dess and guiltless landscapist, who had believed Mrs. Elles all 
along to be an unmarried woman, finds himself accordingly 
confronted with the prospect of being made a co-respondent, 
and with but little chance of establishing hisinnocence, At this 
crisis “ Egidia,” the novelist, rises to the occasion. Devotion 
to her cousin unites with self-interest in impelling her to 
clear Rivers—the artist—since he is determined to marry 
Mrs. Elles if she is divorced, and evidently resolved to give her a 
wide berth if cleared ; but in the end, after Mrs. Elles has again 
nearly wrecked Rivers byan abortiveattempttocommitsuicide, 
the solicitor closes the incident by considerately and suddenly 
dying from natural causes. Mrs. Elles, the Muse of New- 
castle, and a perfect incarnation of pose, is cleverly drawn ; 
clever, also, is the shrewd, sensible, but kindhearted novelist ; 
and there is an amusing sketch of Mrs. Poynder, the terrible 
old aunt who lives with the Elles. The artist is inconsistent 
and incomprehensible, and the solicitor unnecessarily revolt- 
ing; but Miss Hunt’s mordant humour enables her to carry 
off scenes and situations which in other hands would be 
unpleasant or absurd. 


Though the romance proper of Adam Grigson occupies only 
a few years, no less than four generations are included in 
the dramatis persone,—viz., Sir Wilfrid and Lady Mary 
Evelyn, their children, grandchildren, and one great-grand- 
ehild. Sir Wilfrid is an inferior modern version of Squire 
Western, a deep-drinking, hard-swearing, self-indulgent ex- 
“ M.F.H.,” reduced to penury by his extravagance, who never 
opens his lips, even in mixed company, without an oath. Lady 
Mary, his faithful but ill-mated wife, daughter of an im- 
poverished Earl, and married from the schoolroom, is a fine but 
narrow-minded old aristocrat. Disappointed in all her children 
but one, and estranged from him in consequence of his 
mésalliance, she lives again in her grandchildren, and schemes 
for a marriage between the heir—a young Guardsman—and 
one of his cousins. Of course, Captain Francis Evelyn falls in 
love with the wrong girl, who is already engaged to a terrible 
young Yahoo with expectations, and who promptly jilts 
the Guardsman for the Yahoo’s uncle, an Australian 
millionaire of homely exterior and no pretensions to birth or 
breeding. Of the other two granddaughters, Margaret, the 
Madonna-like beauty (the Captain’s destined bride), makes a 
love-match with a burly young sailor, greatly to the disgust 
of her grandmother, while Elizabeth, the bluestocking, 
finally subjugates the susceptible soldier. The name of the 
novel is quite a misnomer, for although the Australian 
millionaire is a good fellow, and shows great forbearance 
towards his feather-pated wife, the central figure is not Adam 
Grigson, but old Lady Mary. And Lady Mary, we regret 
to have to say it, for all her courage and stately manners, has 
a good deal of the snob in her composition. Rosamund's 
vagaries are at least as much due to unsympathetic treat- 
ment as to the fact that her mother was a tobacconist’s 
daughter. The death-rate amongst the characters is quite 
unduly high. Sir Wilfrid’s three sons and three daughters- 
in-law are all but one disposed of in the first chapter, and the 
death of the young sailor—though it enabled his widow 
to become a Duchess en secondes noces—strikes us as an act 
of sheer literary homicide. 


The Colossus inaugurates a new school of portrait fiction. 
It cannot be called a roman a clef, because no key is needed. 
Mr. Morley Roberts takes for his hero the best-known 
Colonial statesman of the day, appropriates his public form, 
political antecedents, physical appearance, and social charac- 
teristics without any modification whatsoever, and having 
labelled him Eustace Loder, proceeds on these data to con- 
struct an imaginary issue to a certain grandiose scheme on 
which the said statesman is, and has been for some time past, 
actively engaged. The new and disturbing factor in the 
situation is a woman, young, ambitious, and in love with 
the Colossus, who, piqued by his inattention, devotes her 
abilities, her charm, and her wealth to the unscrupulous 
removal of the obstacles which thwart her hero, in the 
hope that gratitude for her services may lead to a 
requital of her one-sided affection. Mr. Morley Roberts, 
to do him justice, is no obsequious hero-worshipper. The 
portrait of the central figure is painted @ da Sargent, and 
there is a curious contrast between the magnitude of Loder’s 





aims and the sordid international intrigues Shih beeaate 
to achieve his ends. Mr. Morley’s dexterous dovetailing of 
fact and fiction, of photography and imagination, ig une 
deniably clever; but we cannot bring ourselves to admit the 
legitimacy of a method which adds a new penalty to the 
attainment of political eminence by bachelors, 

Encouraged by the success that has greeted V0.5 John Street 
Mr. Richard Whiteing has brought out a revised and enlarged 
edition of Z’he Island, that humorous and graceful fantasy of 
which the later work was the offshoot and complement. The 
hero of The Island is a young nobleman bewildered and 
disgusted by the complexity, the sophistication, and the in. 
sincerity of modern civilisation, who, after a brief but un. 
satisfying plunge into the vortex of Parisian decadence, seeks 
rest and refreshment in a long sea voyage, and is wrecked on 
Pitcairn Island, where he regains his confidence in humanity 
among the blameless islanders. Sentiment, satire, and 
romance are most effectively combined in this charming 
volume, which has the additional attraction of a style at once 
elegant and picturesque. 

The inexhaustible Mr. Boothby recounts in A Suilor’s 
Bride the amazing adventures of Lieutenant Philip Dudley, 
R.N., despatched by the Admiral of the Cape station on a secret 
mission bristling with deadly perils. Although the gallant 
officer failed to achieve the main purpose of his expedition, 
he at least succeeded in rescuing his ladylove from the 
clutches of her nefarious uncle, “and the Admiral gave the 
bride away.” It is disappointing to learn that Dudley has left 
the service now, but we are consoled by the information that 
“he still takes the greatest interest in things naval.” 

The epithet “thrilling” may be safely applied to The 
Shadow of the Bear, an ingenious, occasionally ridiculous, but 
undoubtedly exciting story of intrigue, abduction, and 
diplomacy, in which the scene is laid at Pekin. The account 
of the hero’s interview with the Dowager-Empress of China 
in the middle of the night, and of his finding her false teeth,- 
is tasteless, but innocuous. Much less defensible is the 
episode which represents the Russian Ambassador (the villain 
of the piece) as setting fire to a house containing his own 
daughter, who is aware of some of his intrigues. The repre- 
sentation of Russians as monsters of spite and ingenuity is 
both preposterous and offensive. Of course, one must have a 
villain in a story of this kind, but the villains here are 
villains because they are Russians. 

In Purple and Fine Linen Legitimism is drawn upon to 
provide a romantic motive, with very pleasant results. An 
old Scottish Lord organises an annual gathering of Jacobites 
on a mysterious island, at which they treat the last descendant 
of the house of Stewart as King. On the occasion of the 
story the old Lord’s daughter learns that the “ rightfal heir ” 
is prevented by the police from paying what should have 
been his first visit. As, however, her stepson and a friend of 
his, Geoffrey Deacon, are very anxious to explore the island, 
she arranges for their visit, and exacts from the latter a pro- 
mise that he will “ perform any part required of him.” The 
friend, who is also the hero and narrator, is taken for the 
king, and a fine masquerade ensues, in which Anarchists and 
dynamite are introduced with most exciting resulte. The 
book has a distinctly romantic flavour, and is altogether 
extremely readable. 

The Greatest Gift by no means maintains the promise of 
Mr. Marchmont’s earlier romance. Captain John Drury, an 
excellent county gentleman, has brought up two nieces and a 
nephew, and the elder niece, to please her uncle, promises to 
marry his crippled son Godfrey, but complications arise 
through the intervention of the female villain, a young woman 
whom Godfrey had deceived by a mock marriage. She is so 
unpleasant a person, and so too is the cripple, that the reader 
is much relieved when the latter sails to his doom in an open 
boat, and the former is pensioned off. The plot is not pro- 
mising, and Mr. Marchmont has not mended matters by his 
handling of it. 

In The Stepmother the usual roles are reversed, the step- 
mother being the good angel of the poor little boy whose 
father, a great financial magnate, neglects and dislikes him. 
It is true that Mr. Merivale has the excuse of not believing 
that the child is his, but in view of their striking resemblance 
no one else shares his disbelief. For the rest, Mr. Merivale is 
a gilt-edged snob of ineffable vulgarity, while the stepmother 
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—who rejoices in the highly non-Christian name of Deen—is 
n of birth, breeding, and virtue. Mrs. Alexander’s 
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pie be safely prescribed to those who like a sedative 
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: The rash act which gives its title to A Crimson Crime is 


not committed till quite the end of the story, and though the 
hero must, according to the rules of the game, be accused of 
it, the real culprit—or rather her body, since she drowns her- 
self—is speedily found, and all ends well. The earlier scenes 
are enacted in a country village, whence two youths issue 
forth to seek their fortunes in Australia. The villain, Mike 
Law, comes back, and, to wreak vengeance on the hero— 
Oliver Reeves—declares that he is dead. Now Oliver is 
secretly engaged to the heroine, and as he is a bad corre- 
spondent—a strange weakness in a hero of melodrama—the 
account of the mendacious Mike gains credit, and after a 
decent interval the heroine, Chris Brandon, promises to marry 
the opulent Mr. Dunstone, who has rescued her father, 
the vicar of the parish, from disgraceful financial embarrass- 
ments, Oliver returns, but Chris is forced to keep her word. 
But on the eve of the wedding Dunstone is opportunely mur- 
dered by a discarded mistress. For a sensational novel we 
confess to finding A Crimson Crime rather insipid. 


Heronford, a story of the last century, is concerned with 
jhe fortunes of the house of Cassilis, and is narrated by a 
mysterious youth, a poor relation and amanuensis, who turns 
out to be Lord Heronford’s legitimate son. The book is a 
creditable, rather than notable, specimen of the romantic 
school. 

The Tower of Dago is a short but remarkably vivid tale of 
fraternal vengeance. A Russian Count betrayed by his 
brother, and with his whole nature poisoned against his kind, 
turns wrecker in the Gulf of Finland, and finally decoys his 
brother into his clutches. In the dénouement the Count is 
balked in his Satanic plan of vengeance by the devotion of a 
servant, and the fratricidal feud is healed by the reconciliation 
of the children. Here, as in so many other instances, Jokai 
displays his genius for handling melodrama ina really impres- 
sive manner. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 











——_————_ 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not veen 


reserved for review in other forms.] 





Realms of Gold. By John Dennis. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Dennis gives this title to “a book for youthful students of 
English literature” as one who would guide those who might be 
embarrassed by the choice, where the wealth is so abundant. The 
volume contains six ‘‘ Talks,” in which the author discusses, in 
epochs, the great writers of this nation. The First Talk is intro- 
ductory, giving a survey of the subject, and treating of the 
temper in which it is to be studied; the Second takes us from 
Chaucer to Dryden; the Third from Dryden to Cowper. It is 
poetry that is the main subject of these discourses, but we have 
occasional digressions into prose, as when “ Boswell’s Johnson ” 
or the “ Waverley Novels” are spoken off. The Sixth Talk is 
devoted to the poets of the latter portion of this century, begin- 
ning with Tennyson and his brothers. Mr. Dennis is always a 
sane and kindly critic, and his volume should serve its purpose 
admirably well. Surely in the quotation from “ Rejected 
Addresses ” (Crabbe) “ enlisted” ought to be “’listed.’—— 
English Satires. With an Introduction by Oliphant Smeaton. 
(Blackie and Son. 3s. 6d )—This is a selection, on the whole well 
made, from satirists, ranging from William Langland in the latter 
half of the fourteenth century down to Thackeray, A. H. Clough, 
and C. S. Calverley. We fear that the early satires will not find 
much favour, They seem to want point and vigour. When we 
get to the second half of the seventeenth century, the case is 
changed. Samuel Butler, Andrew Marvell, and Dryden are 
masters of the art. The most humorous piece of Marvell’s might 
have been given, his verses about Holland :— 


“The fish full oft the burgher dispossesst 
And sat, not as a meat but asa guest,” 


The satirists of the next century, again, were giants. Pope con- 
tends with Dryden for the first place. The task of selection 
has, on the whole, been well performed. In the case of Byron, 
we think, there has been an error. The “ Waltz” is certainly 
objectionable. Byron preaching against immodesty is too 


Vision of Judgment” is profane, and if Mr. Smeaton thinks that 
“personal scurrility is foreign to the nature of true satire,” why 
the gross abuse of the Dedication to“ Don Juan” ? Baviad, we may 
remark, is the correct spelling, not Baeviad, as we find it written 
thrice on one page. “Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina- 
Maevi” (Virg. Eclg. iii. 90). 


The Century, May-October, 1899. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 64.) 
—This volume of the Century is not the less interesting, at least 
to the English reader, because there is not a word, as far as we 
have observed, about the Civil War. That subject is superseded 
by the more fascinating topics of “ Expansion and Empire.” There: 
are papers on the Spanish War, the story of how the warships 
behaved, told by their own captains, and other matters, and 
there is an account of the great personality whom the war 
brought into prominence, “ Admiral Dewey,” from the pen of 
Admiral W. Sampson. The series of papers on Alexander the 
Great, begun with this year, is concluded. No better subject 
could be found, and it is one on which we have abundant contem- 
porary evidence, more than in the case of any other great hero of 
antiquity. We must say that the illustrations are not good 
enough for the papers. Mr. Frank Stockton’s story, ‘‘ The Vizier 
of the Two-Horned Alexander,’ is completed, as is also Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s “ Via Crucis.’? Other series are “ China ;’” 
“Churches and Cathedrals of France,” illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell; Benjamin Franklin; Irish stories by S. MacManus ; 
“New York Life,’ &c. The interesting single papers are as 
numerous as usual. Among them may be noted “Volunteer 
Lifesavers,” by Gustav Kobbé, with its tale of heroes and heroines ; 
conspicuous among these latter being Mrs. Martha White, of 
Copalis, in the State of Washingtcn; “Lapland,” by Jonas 
Stadling ; and “The Solar Eclipse at Benares.” The portraits are 
a notable feature in the Century. St. Nicholas, conducted by 
Mary Mapes Dodge (same publishers, 8s. Gd.), is another volume 
for which we look at this season. The magazine keeps up its 
standard of merit and variety with amazing success. Here, 
again, we recognise the subject of the day; the children are as 
much interested in the Philippines and Admiral Dewey as are 
the grown-ups. Miss Amelia Barr continues a story, “ Trinity 
Bells”; Miss Proctor writes about “Mars: the Planet of 
Romance.” Next to the moon there is none of the heavenly 
bodies which has so excited the terrestrial imagination. The 
verse is, as always, a conspicuous feature in St. Nicholas. 





The Art of Thinking. By T. Sharper Knowlson. (F. Warne 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Knowlson gives plenty of good advice, and 
arranges it in an orderly fashion that will doubtless add to its 
usefulness. There are some specially good remarks about 
prejudice. The besetting temptations in various classes of men, 
theologians, scientists, &c., are pointed out and remedies sug- 
gested. We do not, indeed, always find ourselves in agreement 
with our author. There are choses jugées in most subjects which 
we are not bound to reopen; the Baconian authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays is one of them—this Mr. Knowlson seems to think 
an open question—the shape of the earth is another. And we 
strongly protest against the description of “national honour ” as 
“a species of small-mindedness.” Hellenism, the Civis Romanus 
sum, and the conviction of Anglo-Saxon destiny have been, and 
are, far too potent influences to be so summarily dismissed. Mr. 
R. G. White is quoted with approval when he writes: “ Humani- 
tarianism used in the sense of widely benevolent and philan- 
thropic effort is mere cant, the result of an effort by certain 
people to elevate and appropriate to themselves a common feel- 
ing by giving it a grand and peculiar name.” Why “cant”? 
The word is misapplied when so used, for it has a distinct theo- 
logical and philosophical signification. But there need be no 
“cant” in the mistake. 


A Day in my Clerical Life. By the Rev. R. E. Veagh. (T- 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d.)—“ Veagh” is, we presume, a pseudonym, 
and the “ Archdeacon Veagh ” who is reported as recommending 
his clergy to “ cultivate a sense of humour” (an anachronism in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century) a mythical person. 
All through the book we are at a loss to know whether the writer 
is serious or not. Anyhow, some of the things which he says, be 
they fun or earnest, are in doubtful taste. On the whole, we 
should say that the book, though the writer sometimes rises to 
better things, is a misapplication. 


Peaks and Pines. By J. A. Lees. (Longmans and Co. 63.)—. 
“ Life would be tolerable but for its amusements,” said an eminent 
sage, and Mr. Lees would be amusing but for his fun. He isa 
sportsman, though the account of the not very difficult 





‘monstrous an example of Clodius accusat moechos. 


“ The 


slaughter of the ptarmigan on pp. 216-17. does not. read nicely. 
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It must be remembered, however, that there had first been a 
hard climb, so that the sport was not so easy, after all. Rein- 
deer were another object of pursuit. These were not an easy 
prey, and in chap. 16 Mr. Lees expresses himself in a truly 
sportsmanlike fashion. We shall be glad to see his name again 
on a title-page, but we do deprecate the fun. 


Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
%s. 6d. net.)—It is only to be expected that these fifteen papers 
should be of varying merit. It could not be hoped that every 
contributor should write as well as Mr. Augustine Birrell, or 
Dr. G. Hill. Mr. Radford’s speculations about Johnson’s 
possible love affairs might with much advantage have been left 
out. Let him keep these things to his minor verse, where they 
will be out of sensible people’s way. This unlucky ‘paper ex- 
<epted, there is nothing with which to find fault, and much to 
read with interest inthe volume. It would be wrong not to 
name M. Gennadius’s careful paper on “Dr. Johnson as a 
Grecian.” This is a really valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of the man. The illustrations add considerable value 


to the volume. 


Of technical books on various subjects we have to mention 
Dptics, by A. S. Percival, M.B, (Macmillan and Co., 10s. net). 
Mr. Percival explains that he writes in the first place for students 
of ophthalmic medicine. It is obvious that the possession of the 
correct theory of sight is of the first importance to any one who 
seeks to correct the imperfections of the human organ.—— 
Elements of Physics. By Henry Crew, Ph.D. (Same publishers, 
6s.)——-Billiards Mathematically Treated. By G. W. Hemming, 
Q.C. (Same publishers. 3s. 6d. net.)—Here again theory is 
called to assist practice. Noone could be found better qualified 
to expound theory than Mr. Hemming, who was Senior Wrangler 


in 1847. 


A pathetic interest attaches to How to Tie Flies for Trout and 
Grayling, by H. G. McClelland (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., 
2s. ‘the author contributed under a pseudonym a series of 
articles on fly-tying to the Fishing Gazette. He died while still 
quite a youth, leaving his last chapter, “ Parting Observations 
aud Hints,” unfinished. It is not for every one, even though he 
be a keen and skilful angler, to tie flies. He must have the use 
of his fingers. But it isa most useful accomplishment. Even a 
cough piece of work, done on the actual field of action, may easily 
vanquish the most perfect result of indoor skill, 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By C. W. Oman. (E. 
Arnold. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Oman, whose “ History of England ” has had 
@ deservedly great success, carries it to the present time in this 
volume. His book will be more than commonly useful, for it is 
always difficult to find a handy summary of quite recent events. 
And this summary is as handy as one could wish, and characterised 
by sane judgment of persons and events. An appendix contains 
some highly interesting figures, among them a series of “ Typical 
Budgets.” Here is the Budget of 1820 :— 











COUBCOING 50.0000 00000 £11,475,259 | National Debt and 
BORING cscccessesessee 28,941,629 Sinking Fund ...£49,339,773 
Stamps ..... eee CSSS0EE 1 DWAVyG  .csccocssccccceese 5,943,879 
Land and Assessed PO ee ee 10,281,702 

ee eee 8,192,301 | Civil List and Ser- 
Post Office ............ 1,621,326 WEOD) ccSnicsa vecwesaseos 2,268,940 

Borrowed from Sink- Loans to Foreign 
ing Fund ......... 13,833,783 PGOWOTS: xsisceseeses 48,464 
Miscellaneous ....... 1,867,308 | Miscellaneous ...... 4,479,792 
£72,785,592 £72,362,750 


The National Debt was about £850,000,000. 


THEOLOGY.—Doubt and Faith. By E. J. Hardy, M.A. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—Mr. Hardy, who attracted many readers 
by his “How to be Happy though Married,” was appointed to 
deliver the Donnellan Lectures at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
has been wise enough to use the style which he had before used 
with success. This was, it might be said, a new departure in 
apologetics. Homely illustrations, humour, plain speaking, 
telling anecdotes, are not familiar features in books of this 
kind. But the reader will find them here. He will find, also, 
a reasonable temper. That Revelation is progressive, that 
some of the Old Testament narratives are really parables, that 
prophecy refers to general principles and conditions, and that 
it is something quite different from prediction, are some of 
Mr. Hardy’s first principles. We regard his book as a valuable 
contribution to its branch of Christian literature, not so much 
for any novelty in its argument, as for the freshness and force 
of the expression.——A History of the Creeds. By the Rev. C. 
Cellow. (Elliot Stock. 5s.)—Here, again, there is little that 





is new, but excellent method. Mr. Callow has suficien 
learning for his purpose—and that is not an easy thi , 
to acquire—and he uses it with discretion. The mogt use, 
ful part of his volume is, we take it, his argument shes 
the age and authorship of the Athanasian Creed. The theo 
lately put forward with no little emphasis and confidence tha 
the Creed is the work of St. Vincent of Lerins, suffers not a little 
at our author’s hands. As for the argument built on its re. 
semblances to the “ Commonitorium” of St. Vincent, it ig well 
pointed out that a yet stronger case might be made out for the 
authorship of St. Augustine. Theological phrases were common 
property, and the use of them goes a very little way towards 
proving authorship,——In the valuable series of “ Early Church 
Classics” (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), we have Bishop Sarapion’s Prayer-book 
translated from the edition of Dr. G. Wobbermin, with Introduce. 
tion, Notes, and Indices by John Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Salis. 
bury; and The Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of Rome, by the Rey 
John A. F. Gregg. Sarapion’s Prayer-book belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century, and is a document of very considerable 
importance. It was found in one of the Mount Athos monag. 
teries. The Epistle of Clement is, of course, a well-known 
document, but much may be learnt from Mr. Gregg’s intro. 
duction and notes.—-In The Higher Criticism \Nisbet and 
Co., 3s. 6d.), Dr. Robert Sinker, a well known champion of 
the conservative side in Biblical criticism, summarises the 
argument. He does this with moderation, and, as chap. 6, 
shows, he is not irreconcilable. He must be well aware that 
five-and-twenty years ago the statement on p. 115 that there are 
two stories of Creation in Genesis would have been received 
with the same hostility with which he now receives some of the 
conclusions of the critics, He seems, too, to use the word 
“fraud” a little wildly. Was it a fraud when the author of 
Wisdom called his book the “ Wisdom of Solomon” ?——Th, 
Ghost of Samuel, and other Sermons, by the Rev. F. F. Carmichae] 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin, 3s. 6d.), may be recommended 
for their liberal thought and vigorous expression. 


Girt-Booxs.—Wars of the ’Nineties. By A. Hilliard Atteridga 
(Cassell and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The last decade of the century has yet 
more than a year before it is completed, and here is a big volume 
of more than eight hundred pages taken up with the story ofits 
wars. And these wars are but a selection as far as the minor 
ones are concerned. The Dutch are always fighting with the 
Achinese (it would be seasonable if some one were to describe 
the Dutch Empire in the East, and help us to see what a Dutch 
South Africa would be like); there have been various affairs on 
the Punjab frontier besides the Chitral Campaign, and some dis- 
turbances in North Africa. Of the twelve chapters—the material 
of the book has already appeared in periodical furm—about half 
concern us. The Soudan, the North-West Frontier of India, 
Africa, South, East, and West, and Manipur, have been the 
scenes of our military activity. The Spanish-American War and 
its consequences, the Chino-Japanese War, the Greco-Turkish War, 
the conquest of Madagascar by the French and their proceedings 
in Siam, and sundry revolutions, or attempts at revolution, in 
South America make up the subject of Mr. Atteridge’s volume. 
He tells his story in a very spirited style, and is always in- 
teresting. The illustrations are abundant and good. As for the 
subject matter of the volume, it is needless to say anything. 
But it is curious to read, together with French denunciations of 
English perfidy, the story of their doings in Siam, in West Africa, 
and in Madagascar. And then to remember the facts about 
Tunis! It is not a case of the pot and the kettle, but of the pot 
and a well-kept saucepan.——The Herd Boy and his Hermit. By 
Charlotte M. Yonge. (National Society. 3s. 6d.)—The “Herd 
Boy” is the “Shepherd Lord” whom Wordsworth celebrates in 
his “Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle.” He rescues from 
some peril on the moor a young daughter of the Baron St. John 
of Bletso, and the incident is made the groundwork of a pleasant 
story of adventure and love. The young Clifford, who went in 
danger of his life from the partisans of the White Rose, makes an 
excellent hero; and the Lady Anne, who becomes his wife, and the 
sporting Prioress, who thinks more of her hawks than her nuns, 
are well drawn. But, perhaps, the best figure in Miss Yonge’s 
gallery is the captive King Henry.——A King’s Thegn, by 
Geraldine M. Gay (same publishers, 1s. 6d.), takes us back to 
King Alfred and his long struggle with the Danes, his retire- 
ment to Athelney, and his victory over Guthrum. This is a 
spirited story, with some love-making in it and plenty of 
fighting. The latter culminates, we may say, in & single 
combat between Alfred and Guthrum. We should like to 
know what weapon the English champion was using whe “by 
a dexterous play of his weapon our King tripped @ 
his adversary.”——Lettice Temple, by Maud Vevers (eame 
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ishers, 28.), is “a story of the days of Bishop Ken. 
Lay g id losing her father, is sent to be taken care 


of by her aunts, and is entertained on the way in the 
house of Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. Has Miss Vevers any 
authority for saying that Jeffreys watched the burning of Lady 
Lisle in the disguise of a labourer? The man’s crimes were 
numerous enough, but it is needless to invent new atrocities. 
The story is somewhat melodramatic, and would have been 
improved by more simplicity of style——In Sowing and 
Harvesting, by Mary H. Debenham (same publishers, 3s. 6d.), we 
have a tale of the French Revolution; in which we meet, among 
other people, Edmund Burke. It is a perilous experiment to 
introduce great historical characters, but Miss Debenham 
is reasonably successful, The tale’ is above the average 
in point of writing, and as a picture of manners.— 
Little King Richard. By Maud Carew. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—This 
story might be described as a counterpart to the well-known 
«Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The child who comes back to the 
home of his ancestors is, to all appearance, a timid, commonplace 
little creature. He turns out to be something very different. 
The process of this discovery is the subject of the tale, a good 
piece of work which we can heartily commend to the notice of our 
readers. The story of the riding lessons, and that of the 
attempted burglary, where the child by his presence of mind 
saves the situation, are particularly good.——Some Great 
Thing, by Lady Dunboyne (National Society, 2s.), takes up a 
familiar subject,—the ambition to be distinguished settling 
down to content with being useful. We should have been 
disposed to omit the love element in the story, but it 
is, we believe, the experience of authors and publishers that 
the public to which this kind of literature appeals insists upon 
it——-A Sunday in Summer. By A. E. Deane. (Same pub- 
lishers. 1s.)—A story of the good apprentice and the bad. The 
bad—there are two companions who share this character—shirk 
church and employ their Sunday morning in wrecking a train ; 
the good one duly goes and finds the benefit of it. But the hero 
of the story is the crippled boy who drags himself to the window 
and with an impromptu signal saves the train aforesaid from 
destruction. It is a fairly good story, but the morals are some- 
what crudely enforced. Time Tries. By Emma Marshall. 
(Nisbet and Co. 1s. 6d.)—This story is without a satisfactory end- 
ing ; it has a look of being incomplete or finishedinahurry. This 
may well be the case, for the author passed away a few months 
ago, to the great loss of the special public with which her books 
were chief favourites. —— Guy’s Duty, by Penelope Leslie (National 
Society, 1s.), has a certain advantage of novelty, for it takes the 
young people whose story it tells to India.——Such a Tomboy, 
and other Stories, by Katherine S. Vernham (same publishers, 
1s, 6d.), is a collection of short didactic stories of average merit. 








New Epitions.—The Sonnets of William Shakespeare. (G. Bell and 
Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)——In the series of “ Temple Dramatists ” (J. M. 
Dent and Co.) we have Thomas Otway’s Venice Preserved (1s. net), 
edited by Israel Gollancz. The play was first acted in 1682, and 
was directed against the Whigs. Otway dedicated it to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, to whom he expresses the most ex- 
travagant gratitude—“ Your Grace, next Heaven, deserves it 
amply from me”—and Dryden in the prologue that he wrote 
fawns in the most grovelling way on the King and the Duke of 
York :— 

“O welcome to this much offending land 

The Prince that brings forgiveness in his hand ! 

Thus angels on glad messages appear : 

Their first salute commands us not to fear.” 
Could anything more blasphemous be said of James, who had as 
much idea of forgiveness as a wolf ? Words of Wellington. By 
Sir William Fraser, Bart. (J. Murray.)—A reprint of the 
edition of 1889, with the addition of nearly forty portraits, some 
of them highly interesting, and published for the first time.—— 
In the “Temple Classics for Young People” (J. M. Dent and 
Co.), The Heroes, by Charles Kingsley; Feats on the Fjord, by 
Harriet Martineau ; Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb (2s. net per vol.) ——In “The Canterbury Poets” (Walter 
Scott), Lyrics and Poems, with Maud and In Memoriam, and English 
Idylis, with Princess, §c., by Lord Tennyson (2s. per vol.) —— 
Walton’s Lives. (Same publishers. 1s, 6d.)——Anti-Christ. By 
Ernest Renan. (Same publishers. 1s. 6d.)—— Maitland’s Essays 
on the Reformation in England. With Introduction by A. W. 
Hutton, M.A. (J. Lane. 63.) ——Alaska. By Miner Bruce. (G. 








PL Putnam’s Sons.)=—The Colloquies ‘of Edward Osborne. 
With Illustrations by John Jellicoe. (John C. Nimmo. 6s.)—One of 
the series of books by the ‘‘ Author of Mary Powell” which is 
how in course of issue.—The Unjust Steward. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
With 6 Ilustrations by J. Finnemore. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
——The Story of Francis Cludde. 


By Stanley Weyman. 





(Cassell and Co. 33. 6d.)——Blade o’ Grass. By B. L. Farjeon, 


(Hutchinson and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
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Trotter (E. B.), The Three Great Days of Grace, 18mo ............(Mowbray) 2/6 
Watson (W.), A Text-Book of Physics, cr 8VO .....0..+seee0e0+.(Longmans) 10 6 
Western (E.), Ninety North: a Romance, cr 8V0.......eecceeee+--(Burleigh) GU 








Whishaw (Fred), Called Back to Tsarland, cr 8V0 .......ccceeseeeee (Jarrold) 60 
White (A. S.), The Expansion of Egypt under Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, 

SD esc ehwibe sacks ITE ae RY PPE ho BPR os, da oeeeuss Methuen) 15,0 
White Ivory and Black, by Tom Bevan and Others, cr 8vo ...... (Partridge) 3/6 
White (Violet), A Broken Promise, cr 8yo ..... cccccsccccccccccs (Pearson) 3/6 
Williams (N. W.), Greek Peasant Stories,cr8vo ............(Digby & Long) 6,0 
Wilson (A.), The Structure of the Brain, 8VO ....cccecccccsccsseeeess(StOCK) 26, 
Winter (J 8.), A Mother's Holiday, cr 8vo ............ caeaee Ward & Lock) 3/6 | 
Woman and the Wits: Epigrams on Woman, collected by G. F. Monkshood, | 

12mo ..... POOvSSODODLeScdevedensececconcccceseneee sooeseeeee (Greening) 3/6 
Wyndham (H.), Soldiers of the Queen, cr 8vo......... ere nbenee vn «---(Sands) 3/6 
Yorke (J. P.), Magnetism and Electricity, cr 8V0..........eceeeecees (Arnold) 3/6 ° 
Young (D. T.}, Unfamiliar Texts, cr 8vv.............. (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 








“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs. 
nein and Charming Colourings. 
Furnishin TAPESTRIES |SERGES {CRETONNES| VELVETEENS 
&- | Sink BRocaDES CHENILLES CHINTZES | ARRASCLOTHS 
Beautiful and Inexpensive.) VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 
PaTTERNs Post FREE. Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
AERTEX _ _ CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL — GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART FABRICS 














Miustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


Charles Edward Barnett, Esy. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 

Richard Hoare, Esq. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANy, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, k¢, 





ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Sir George Curtis L ‘ 
Francis Altred Lucas, Baa” a 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Ea 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Bag. ; 
Right Hon. Lord Statbridge. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebb{ 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, .C.M.G. 0.3 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Participating Life Policies (subject to full Annual Premiums) effected before the 





close of the current year (1899) will at the next Division of Profits (if then in 
force) receive one year’s Bonus more than the amount which will be allotted 
Policies effected in 1900. ” 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions (o Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 


business. 


ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary, 





SUN 


€0 Charing Cross ; 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE LN THE WORLD. 
332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane, 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS........ Peer £430,000,000, 





i 
j 





Py 9 » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS, December Sist, 1898..........-.-eee ener eens £56,985,000. 
Total Annual INCOMO ............-cccccevccssccceccescs 12,116,267. 
Paid to Policy-Holders (1843-1898) over ..........-. 100,000,000, 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 








repared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 
For particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
EMPRESS ROOMS, ROYAL PALACE HOTEL, 
HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning, 11 a.m., by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
on “St. Augustine's Confessions.” 


HOUSANDS of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, and a 
Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to ‘Lhe SECRETARY 
of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, London, where 
services are held every Sunday, at ll and 7. Literature sent gratis and post free. 


Mé: BEN GREET begs to announce that he is now 
p 








ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis 
PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
receiving Pupils RESIDENT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Music 
and Art Teachers. Companions, &c., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
—Jé4) REGENT STREET, W. 





| 


When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
less the spectacles used in the first instance 
are exactly suited to the eyes mischief is seon 
dene, Which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 

is always Successful. - 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
President of the British Optical Association’ 
and Author of “Our Eyes,” now inits 
18th Edition, price 1s., 

63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.,, 


may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES. 








SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 

“THE QUEEN has a cupof Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
to her at 7.30a.m..and two leurs later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.” —NSociely. 

BY ORDER OF THE CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
twenty haif-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 
schkotf.”--(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 

Sin ANDREW CLARKE’ invariable advice was, “ Let the 
patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 


THE 
ROYAL 
COCOA. 

















| 
| 





TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7th. 


A magnificent collection of BENIN BRONZES AND RELICS 
brought over by an Officer commanding the troops in the Benin 
District. 

There are many remarkable and unique specimens in this Collec- 
tion, and it is considered one of the most varied and interesting yet 
offered. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by AUCTION at his 
GREAT ROOMS, 38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, as 
above, at half-past Twelve precisely. 

On view day prior, 10 to 4, and morning of sale, and catalogues 
had. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


At Commercial Prices. 





Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &c. 


Complete Sets of Chippendale Chairs. 
Side Boards and Side Tables. 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets. 
DRUCE AND COMPANY. 


Baker Street, London, W. 
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CSE 
14 Sections of 


NW | HAMPTON & SONS’ 
Ready. New Illustrated Catalogues. 





| The object of these Catalogues is to show 

Furniture, | that although the quality, the artistic 
t | merit, and the finish of Hampton and 
Carpe S, | Sons’ productions are exceptional, the 
Fabrics, | prices are lower than those at which 
tions. goods of the same class are anywhere 
Decorations. 27. srocurable. Catalogues free. 





HAMPTON & SONS, L® Pali Mall East, London, s.w. 
“PR EMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 














Weiss INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1889. 
GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHEME. 
COWBRIDGE SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Governors of the above Dis trict a are - PREPARED to APPOINT a HEAD- 
MISTRESS for the COWBRIDGE GIRLS’ SCHOOL; her duties to commence 
{mmediately after the Christmas vacation. 

The Scheme provides for 40 girls. 

Salary, £150 per annum, with a Capitation payment of £1 per annum for each 
Scholar attending the School. 

Noaccommodation will be provided for the new Head-Mistress in the Hostel 
attached te the School. 

Candidates must be Graduates of the United Kingdom, or have passed examina- 
tions that would have entitled a man to proceed to graduation; must have had 
teaching experience to Secondary or High Schools, and previous training will be 
wusidered an important qualification. 

lications, stating age, qualitication, and experience, accompanied by 12 
coples of applications and 12 copies of not more than three testimonials, must be in 
my hands not later than SATURDAY, November 4th proximo. 

WM. T. GWYN, Clerk to the Governors. 

Town Clerk's Office. Cowbridge, 

October ' 9th, 1899. 


ING WILLI AWS COLLE GE, ISLE OF MAN.—The 
USTEES will REQUIRE the services of u HEAD-MASTER, to enter 
upon ue dati sat the commencement of next term. Salary £60v, with a Capita- 
tion Fee of £5 per boy, for all boys over 100 (there are 175 boys now in the 
School). A residence is provided, but no boarders are taken by the Head-Master. 
Candidates, not necessarily in Holy Orders, must be members of the Church of 
England, and Graduates ot Oxford or Cambridge in high Classical or Mathematical 
Honours, and married. Applications, with testimonials, and marked outside 
“Head-Mastership, King William’s College,” must be addressed to His Excellency 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Chairman of the Trustees), Government Offices, Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on or before WEDNESDAY, November Ist.—H. 8S. CHRISTOPHER, 
Secretary to the Trustees. 

Castletown, Isle of Man, October 7th, 1899. 


ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 

Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &¢c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubiclesin School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
ia by apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 

ing Term. 


7 Ton : 
7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SC HOLARSHIPS (£55- £10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
NEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many ge age ained direct in the past 
nd at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 

cellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev, A. J. GALPIN. M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


1 
(\HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
ROLE repratory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
tr ARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
e vacancies for private te pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


TKN ; 
ESIDEN CE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, from 
A the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study, or other 
velinite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.—Miss PRICE and Miss 
WOODs, WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
Picea GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
CRARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 









































FEEPDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
Git ee ca, PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
and work of bo ool, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Publie Schools 


7 Aaa Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 











FoxziGn ‘LANGUAGES. —A competent TEACHER 
iake RESIDENTS Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES to 
Cal conversati PUPILS in DRESDEN. Langu: ies quickly acquired by practi- 
and reference = od reerences.~F.C. subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
s.—F. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden : or "Bilton Grange, Rugby. 

TO, PARENTS and TS and GUARDIANS.—WHOLESALE and 
Gian qt AEXTILE TRADE.—Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY 
APPR RENTICES, with S for well-educated youths from 15 to 17 years of age as 
et terme, ec. fore tont premiuin. Prospectus, containing full parti- 

The Firm's COMMERGIr oe? on receipt of application enclosing three stamps. 
TERM COMMENGE eee EDUCATION CLASSES (Evening) for WINTER 
Street pe stting, OCTOBER.—Messrs. DEBENHAM aud FREEBODY, 

Ondon, W., and St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 














OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Celonists, &e 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.@. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. MCLELLAN, M.A.. 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution. and late Fellow of Trinity Colleze, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Cours 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEX’ SSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


se3 of Instruction, Scholar- 
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OLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


"ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1833-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


FA EREFORD 5 SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
bse and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 

ereford. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
sol, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
bam, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addreas, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c, 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F, 
ASHWIN. M.A., Pemb.Coll.,Camb. ; E. H.E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 


GEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM 

LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of referer of references. —Principal, J.8. - SLATE R, M.A., L L.D., F.R.A.S. 


EI DINAN, ANY 






































ER EVE BRITTAN Y.—HIGH - CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late Head- 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages and 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort; fine house 
in | large garden ; excellent climate. 


rLKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘rin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DAL E sc HOOL, ILKL E \ Reduc 1 of fees for sons ot t clergy. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Principals. —Miss BRAHAM and nd Mr. a and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The = = F TERM will be on THURSDAY, eg vse 2nd. 
e house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 f 

SUNNYDOWN. near GUILDFORD, forme rly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 
AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROV E, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 

garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate: beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Pr ospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 

































We CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL.— 

EIGHT KING’S SCHOLARS will be ELECTEDin NOVEMBER. Candi- 
dates must be under elghteen, and need assistance for first-grade education. 
University Exhibitions. Spacious new buildings now complete.—Apply, Head- 
Master, Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, late of Marlborough College. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position ; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


RUSSELS.—V ery “healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE tl ir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family lite. F 1,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Termcommences withentrance of Pupii ; 
Personal Referenci 3. Prospec tus ou application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 






is 























YOURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., FGS - (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


Nie TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 








SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, S.W.—Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls under 8. Gymouastics and drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office. &c.. by 
sin Old Beript, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken. —Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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4 gn HALL, CROSSFI ELD’ ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
Bulle. for ‘a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 





Large playground: tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.4 , assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to the sea, Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 











N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


. ’ 4 . 
MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.) 

The object of the College is to give a professional training to educated women 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the advan- 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. 

The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in addi- 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers,.and are prepared for the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity is 
given for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the other 
usual school subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 

Students are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


ATH COLLEGE, near BATH.—Head-Master, Rev. W. 
YORKE-FAUSSET, M.A. Classical and Modern sides, Army and Navy 
Classes. Successes in Summer Examinations :—R.M.A. Woolwich 15th and 5sth 
places (at first trial), 13 Higher Certificates (with 11 distinctions)—MID TERM, 
NOVEMBER 4th.—For particulars, apply THE BURSAR, Bath College. 


. + 1 + 
VIRST-CLASS OLD-ESTABLISHED LONDON 
PUBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE.--Proprietor retiring after over forty 
years’ most successful trading ; valuable copyrights ; tine premises; about £3,500 
required ; a rare and desirable opening.—Mr. BURGHES, 14 Paternoster Row. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on TUESDAY, December 5th, when 

Five Scholarships of £40 to £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER STREET, 

W.C.—Head-Master, J. LEWIS PATON, Esq., M.A., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. HALF-TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 30th. 
Prospectus from the REGISTRAR of the School. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
itd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'!'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
t> age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Keading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 









































] OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 
i 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
A‘: the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
jor Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





SECOND EDITION now exhausted. THIRD EDITION now ready. 
MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE DESIRE OF MEN. Author of “The Medicine 
Lady,” “ Mary Gifford, M.D.,” &c. Cloth, 6s. 
NEW BOOK BY G. A. MUSGRAVE. 
> ' . 
THE ARCHDEACON’S DAUGHTERS, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DaiLy TELEGRAPH says :—“ The tales are sprightly and sensational.” 
PUNCH says:—“ A very amusing collection of stories. The book is well worth 
reading.” 
FIRST LARGE EDITION exhausted. SECOND EDITION now ready. 


mn ry 
THE TUTTLEBURY TROUBLES. By W. Carter Puarts, 
Author of “ The Tuttlebury Tales,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
ST. JaMEs’s BUDGET :—“ The author has a wildly extravagant style of humour 
...and the general effect of his work is mirth-provoking in the extreme. He 
rattles along from incident to incident—while the reader grows as breathless as 
was Mr. T. himself when the Scotch heifer chased him round the haystack. 
Through chapter after chapter the fun never flags. Asan antidote to melancholia 
we should strongly recommend an occasional dose of * Dr.’ Carter Platts’ * Tuttle- 
bury Troubles.’” 
London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C, 








ay 


ASSISTANCE WANTED, 


The under-mentioned cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other Sources, arg 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. 8. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. :— ; 

18,399.--£3 18s. is needed for a single woman of 80, a farmer's daughier, wh 


supported herself for many years and saved a considerable sum, but this has 
exhausted for some time. Relations, friends, and the Church contribute, — 








18,740.—£3 16s. is asked for a respectable widow aged 74, former 4 
husband was for 30 years in a club, and she lived on her eheee erat Her 
until they were exhausted. The clergy and a parochial charity contribute Work 


13,890.—Wanted, £3 18s. to supplement an allowance from friends 

pitas 27 * : nd 
domestic servant aged 67 years. For 20 years she was in the same ee = = 
a year, during which time she contributed to the support of her father and mate 
and saved £30. She is in delicate health, and has no relatives living, 





17,111.--An Eastern Committee ask for £5 4s. to enable them to continue ; 
allowance to a widow aged 64. Her late husband had saved a considerable's 4 
of money, on which they lived for three years. Her health is now “quite oe eg 
down, and arrangements have been inade for her to board at a Cottage in the 
country near her two aged sisters. The late vicar ot her parish contributes , 

19,276.—A Northern Committee ask for £3 18s. for a widow aged 63, who su 
ported herself for 34 years, but who, on account of deafness and increasing g 4 
now xlmost past work. Clergy and friends help. age, lb 

18,529.—£7 lls. Is asked for to continue an allowance toa respects 
aged 77 and 79, who have been householders at the same addres tor Geek 
years, and are now past work. The man was a labourer whose work was inter. 
mittent. He was in a Burial Club for thirty-eight years, till it broke Up, and 
has been in the Loyal United Friends for thirty years. Two sons, the Church, and 
a private donor contribute. . 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of tle 
Photographic Reproduction of Paintings are invited to tnspect 
the Company’s Collection of Autotypes and Autogravures of 
all Schools at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street. 

Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other 
hard Woods are on view. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character and prove acceptable 
presents, being eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining. 
Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 

upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION OF 
WORKS OF ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, OR ANTIQUARIAN 
INTEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, 
for the Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 

‘he Company’s processes are extensively employed by H.M. Government, the Tru. 
tees of the British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the leading Publishers. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now meote. New Edition of 10 
pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are 

arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s, . 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


Monthly List of new purchases of second-hand books ia 
Literature, Science, and Art, 
No. 590, just published for October. Post-free from— 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 














AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 


@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filing, 
on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 
and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent 02 
application. 


OOKS.—CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 
WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please Tal 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoon, cloth, 1s. Life of Lawson 13! 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson’s Complete Works, 11 vols, fine 
208. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.—THE HOLLAND BOOK 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EC, 











FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS ..  .. oe — we — vw £35, 000,000. 
eae 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES.— 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For partic: 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 
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‘SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. V 


ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 


or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opportunities 
offered from time to time in the various Investment 
No Speculative Business advised or 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 


/ssues. 


markets. 
undertaken. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


—VAN OSS and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.¢. 


AN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 


All interested in South Africa 


SHOULD READ: 


JESS: . Story of the Boer War of 1881. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
ILLUSTRATED AND REVISED EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“* The story is a capital one, and the interest never 


flags for a moment. The author knows his ground thoroughly, and his vivid 
descriptions of Transvaal scenery, and his clever sketches of the inhabitants, are 


RHODESIA AND ITS 


GOVERNMENT. 





The Crisis in South Africa. 


Now Ready. 


STANFORD'S NEW LARGE SCALE MAP TO 


ILLUSTRATE THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA, showing the Orange 
Free State, the Southern part of the South Atrican Republic (Transvaal), the 


Northern Frontier of Cape Colony, the whole of Natal and Basutoland, and 
Delagoa Bay in Portuguese East Africa, First Edition, without hills, and 
coloured. Size, 40 by 27 inches ; scale, 16 miles to an inch. Prices : Coloured 
sheet, 3s.; post-free, packed on roller, 3s. 6d. Mounted to fold in case, 6s. ; 
post-free, 6s. 4d. Mounted on board,7s. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 9s. 


Just Ready, folded in cover, 1s. ; per post, 1s. 1d. 
THE SEAT OF WAR.—The DAILY CHRONICLE 


MAP of the Seat of War in South Africa, compiled from Official Sources, and 
showing all the places of present interest. Size, 27 by 30 inches. Scale, 
22 miles to an inch. . 





Recently Pubiished. 


THE TRANSVAAL. —STANFORD’S MAP of the SOUTH 


AFRICAN REPUBLIC, 1899, showing the places of present interest, the rail- 

ways to date, and the boundaries of the surrounding States with great clearness 

and detail. Onesheet : 40 by 31 inches; 16 milestoaninch. Prices: Coloured 

sheet, 8s.; per post, packed on roller, 8s. 5d. Mounted to fold in case, 12s. ; 

per post, 123, 3d. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s. 

Also Recently Published. 
a 9 ° nr Nu 

SOUTH AFRICA.—STANFORD’S MAP of BRITISH 

SOUTH AFRICA, embracing the whcle of British Territory in South Africa. 

The latest boundaries are given, and railways are inserted to date, 1899. One 

sheet, 30 by 22 inches; 94 miles to an inch. Prices: One sheet, coloured, 3s. ; 

per post, packed on roller, 3s. id. Mounted to fold in case, 5s. ; per post, 5 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


(Complete List of South African Maps free on application.) 





8. § 


sd. 





NOW READY.—Price 1s. net ; by post, 1s. 3d. 120 pp. demy 8vo. 
With 44 Illustrations. 


THE SPIRITUAL EXPANSION oF THe EMPIRE : 


TWO CENTURIES OF WORK 
DONE FOR THE CHURCH AND NATION. 


A.D. 1701-1900. 


Published by the SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the 
GOSPEL in FOREIGN PARTS, 
19 DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
QF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . Nyt 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now Offered at 
2 GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS 





244 BUDIE'S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
4 rompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





“Allenburys” Foods. 


4A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No. 
The “ ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No. 


1 For the first 3 months 


2 For the second 3 months 


By H. C. THOMSON, 
Author of “ The Chitral Campaign” and of “The Outzoing Turk.” 
With 8 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SPECTATOR.—* We Jo not hesitate to say that, however fully a manu may think 
himself informed on South African affairs, he will do well to study Mr. Thomson’s 
book. Its width of view, its reasonableness, its moderation, and its common-sense 
give a high claim upon the attention of all those who have to deal with the South 
African problem....Mr. Thomson’s attitude is eminently judicial, and his views 
are expressed with great moderation. He is in no sense a ‘ crank’ or a ‘ faddist.” 

INVESTOR'S REVIEW.—* A luminous book, not written by a partisan, but by 
a man of calm Judgment, who has investigated the facts on the spot before forming 
his opinions.... / A work that ought te be read by every intelligent politician ta 
the three kingdoms who wishes to understand the South African problem in ite 
various, changeless, yet ever-changing phases.” ‘ 


Novels by Anna Howarth. 


JAN : an Afrikander. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* A most interesting book, full of excellent pictares 
of African and English life....The influence which the nobler or more civihieed 
character has on the savage survivals in Jan Is a masterly study.” 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Interesting from several points of view—as a mere story, as a 
picture of farming life in South Africa, and lastly as a study of the different 
characteristics of Dutch and Engiish settlers.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" A plain unvarnished tale which we take leave to 
cordially recommend to the attention of the novel-reading public.” 


ALSO, ON OCTOBER 26th. 


SWORD AND ASSEGAI. 


Crown 8vo, Us. 
The story recounts the hardships endured and the hairbreadth escapes ex- 
perienced by the early settlers at the Cape during the Kaffir outbreak, and the 
authoress vouches for the accuracy of the incidents described. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SANDS AND CO. 
FRA GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. A Bio- 


graphical Study based on Contemporary Documeuts. By HERBERT Lvcas, S.J. 
“Tt will be a long time, we take it, before this book uperseded as the standard 
authority in English on the history of the t Flore 2 preacher of righteous- 
ness, and we are glad that the Author has given it one great qualification for the 
position—a copious and well-arranged index.”—Athen@um., 


EXTERNAL RELIGION: its Use and Abuse. 


By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, S.J., Author of “ Hard Sayings,’ “ Nova et 
Vetera,” &c. Crown 8v0, 3s. 6d. 
“He has once more given us food for much thoughtful consideration.” 
—Church Review. 
“Intellectual and cultured, they cannot fail to prove interesting and instruc- 
tive.”—Scotsman. 


THE LIBRARY FOR YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


VOLUME I.—Now Ready 
By F. G. 


TYPES OF BRITISH ANIMALS. 


AFLALO. Fully Illustrated by E. Caldwell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68, 


'THE ANIMALS OF AFRICA. By A. A. 


| BRYDEN. Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 6s. 


















Immediately 


NEW FICTION. 


CHATTEL OR WIFE. An Anglo-fndian 


Story. By CLAUDE Bray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE KING OF CLADDAGH. A Romance 


ot Galway. By T. FirzPaTRIcK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TOWER OF DAGO. By Mavrus Joxar. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months | LONDON: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, 
: : a 


. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & G0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOTICE.—A SECOND IMPRESSION 


of “MORE POT-POURRI 
from a Surrey Garden,’? 4y 
Mrs. C. W. EARLE, lavge crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d., 7s now ready. 





“This second volume has all the charm of the first. It fs Just the friendly chat 
of a lady who has not only read books, but knows all about her kitchen, and. if 
possible, more about the garden she loves. On each, sound useful information 
fs pleasantly conveyed.”— Punch, 





THE “HAWORTH” EDITION 
LIFE AND WORKS 


THE SISTERS BRONTE 


In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the 
Works, So from Photographs taken specially for the Edition by Mr. 
W. R. BLAND, of Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEENE. 
Introduetions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKELL’S “‘ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” by Mr. CLEMENT K.SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


Vol. I., JANE EYRE, by Charlotte Bronté, is ready, 
and the remaining volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


®° This Edition is similar in form to the recently completed Biographical 
Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF 
THE *CACHALOT.’” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by 
ARTHUR TWIDLE. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: 


Being Recollections of the First Four Years of my Sea Life, 
By FRANK T. BULLEN, FRGS., 
AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF ve eet, ” “IDYLLS OF THE 
” &C. 


SEA, 


“The adventures of a cabin boy are told with a simple directness which now 
and again persuades you to think of Defoe and ‘Colonel Jack,’ while the truth of 
the log ig evident from first to last.”—Daily Mail. 


ALSO BY MR. BULLEN. 
Crown 8vo, paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6a. 


THE WAY THEY HAVE IN THE NAVY. 


A Day-to-Day Record of the Recent Naval Mancuvres. 


VOL. 2 OF MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ COLLECTED WORKS. 
IMMEDIATELY.—Small post 8vo, 63. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BRIDGES. 


Volume 2. CONTENTS:—Shorter Poems; New Poems; Notes. 











REVISED, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
IMMEDIATELY. — With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE Wo Has Kept a Diary.” 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 870, 63. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD’'S,” &c, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JAN: 
AN AFRIKANDER.” 
On OCTOBER 26th.—Crown 8vo, €s. 
SWORD AND ASSEGAI, 


By ANNA HOWARTH, 
Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “ Katrina: a Tale of the Kardo,” &c. 


Tendon: SMITH, ELDER. and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


In demy $vyo, bound in buckram, and printed on good 
margin for Notes, £1 7s. 6d. fang PAO, ‘wit Need 


NOW READY. 
The New (Thirteenth) Volume of 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT, 


Being a Reeord of the Prices at which Books have be 
en 
Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue’ * 
Numbers, the Names of the Purchasers, and Special 

Notices containing the Prices for the Season 1899, 
The New Volume contains an introduction in which is recorded the character 
istics of the sales of 1899. It also furnishes a forecast of the tastes of collectors, 
and of the prices of the future. ’ 
“*Book Prices Current’ is a trustworthy Guide and a reference book of the 
greatest value.”—Atheneum. 

“The book-lover is a man content with small satisfactions. If he cannot afford 
the volume he covets, he can at least enjoy the delirious delight of reading about 
it, watching its value in the auction-room, and finding out how much it fetched 
in the past.”—St. James's Gazette. 

Some of the earlier Volumes of “ Book Prices Current” are out of print, and 
greatly advanced in price. Information concerning these can be had on: applica. 
tion to the Publisher; the more recent ones can still be had at the published price, 








In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


SONGS AND SONNETS. By Nortzy 


CHESTER, Author of “ Dante Vignettes,” “Stories from Dante.” &c. 


In crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND DE- 


VELOPMENT OF THE CREEDS. By the Rey. C. CALLow, Licentiate ia 
Theology ; late Barry Scholar, University of Durham. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE BRAIN. How 


to Understand and Cultivate Intellectual Power. By ALBERT WILSON, MD. 
With 37 Illustrations. 
“These pages combine scientific precision with popular explanation ; there {s 
light on anatomy, and counsel for life and happiness. Questions of heredity and 
the treatment of crime are considered, so that the book will have attractions for 


varied circles of readers. A series of illustrations simplify the subject.” 
—Christian, 


Bound in parchiment, 1s. 


A NOCTURNE. 


Scene: A Village Church in a Broad and Pleasant Valley of Dartmoor, 
THE WIND—AN ORGAN—THE MUSICIAN. 
By H.N. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA: 


A STUDY. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of “Studies in Italian Literature,” “The Warrior Medici,” “Fra Angelico,” 
“Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da Montefeltro,” &e. 

“This seems to us to be a faithful piece ef work, a real labour of love by an 
earnest student of Dante, which should be read by all who wish to know the ewt- 
ward facts of the great poet's life.”—Spectator. 

“The result of diligent research ameng manuscripts as well as books; written 
in a graceful style which holds the attention.”—Graphic. 

“A little supplement to the vast literature ef Dante, compiled by a careful and 
scholarly student of the poet and his works, who knows her Italy as well as her 
Dante.”—St. James's Gazette. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E€. 


WAR. WAR: WAR. 


THE LONDON LETTER. 


THE NEW SIXPENNY WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Published on Fridays. 








Every week in ‘The London Letter,” 
SPENSER WILKINSON 


THE COURSE OF THE WAR. 
THE MOST LUCID WAR MAPS. 


If you have any difficulty in procuring 


THE LONDON LETTER 


From your local Newsagent, apply to 
THE PUBLISHER, 
20 and 21 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


ARE and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, . 
matter what the subject. Please state wants. 253. each ot 
“Lyrical Ballads,” 1793; “Ask Mamma,” 1858; “Plain er Ringlets? ah 8 
“ Memoirs, Richard IH,” 1862; “Letters of Marque,” 1891; ‘Plain Tales — 
Hills.” 1888; “Old English Squire,” 1821; “ Progress of a Midshipmen, ne 
“Shirley Deer Parks,’ 1867 ; “ Tom Raw the Griffin,” 1828 ; * Warwicksbire an: 
1837; “Desperate Remedies.” 3 vols., 1871; “Pair of Blue Byes, 3 vols., Vee 
“Lorna Doone.” 8 vols, 1869; “Alpine Journal,” Vols. 1 to 3; “ Freer’s 














Decade.” 2 yols., 1863--BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 
Birmingbam. 
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New Books for the Season. 
AGUIDE TO THE REFLECTIONS 


AND REMIN ISCENCES OF BISMARCK. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Horst Kou, by Cuara Bett. With a 
Portrait of Bismarck. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 


LANGUAGES, By Henry W. Sweet. Large crown 8vo, 
és, net. 


WOODCUT PORTRAITS OF 
TWELVE MEN OF LETTERS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By R. Brypsx. With 12 Plates and Title- 
page, done up in canvas portfolios. 21s, net. 


PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE. 


Written by J. S. Fuercuer, With over 500 Mlustrations by 
H. Ratton, WiLL1am Hype, Jonn Funieyiove, R.I., ALFRED 
Parsons, A.R.A., Gzoran S. Excoon, R.I., W. R. Rousg, and 
others. Itis to be completed in 18 Monthly Parts, Small 
Paper, 1s. per part, and Large Paper, 2s. 6d. per part. 
Volume I., containing the first Six Parts, now ready. Small 
Paper, 7s. 6d. net; Large Paper, 17s. 6d. net. 


IIlustrated Gift-Books. 
FUNNY FOLKS. By F. M. Howarru. 


A Collection of over 400 Comic Pictures, reproduced from 
the American journal Puck. 12s. 6d. net. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 
Newly translated by Mrs. Epear Lucas. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by Messrs. Cuaries, THomas, and WILLIAM RoBInson. 
Frontispiece and Title-page in 5 Colours, and the Binding 
Design in 7 Colours. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PICTURES FROM BIRDLAND: 


being 24 Full-page Pictures of Birds printed in 6 Colours 
from drawings by M. and E. Detmotp, the descriptive letter- 
press by E. B. S., with a Cover Design printed in 4 Colours. 
Crown 4to, 6s. net. 


LAMB’S MRS. LEICESTER’S 
SCHOOL. With 20 Illustrations in 7 Colours by WiImIFRED 
Grsrn. Oblong feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Temple Classics for 
Young People. 

The format is the same as in the well known “ Temple Classics,” 
and the illustrations by well-known artists will be found an 
additional attraction. 

Cloth, 1s. 6d.; limp lambskin, 2s. net. per vol. 
FIRST VOLUMES JUST OUT. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 11 Full-page Illustrations and Frontis- 
piece in 4 Colours by ARTHUR RackHam. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES. With 11 


Illustrations and Frontispiece in 4 Colours by T. H. 
Rosuyson, 


MARTINEAU’S FEATS ON THE 


FJORD. With 11 Full-page Iilustrations and Frontispiece 
in 4 Colours by Arruur RackHam. 


A Catalogue will be sent on Application. 


SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


With Illustrations from the Old Masters of the XIVth, XVth, and 
XVith Centuries. 


More than three hundred works, dealing exclusively with the events of our 
Lord's life, have been chosen from among the greatest examples of the Italian, 
German, Flemish, and French schools for the subject of these Illustrations. These 
Pictures, distributed as they are amongst the Churches and Galleries of the civilised 
world, are here for the first time collected together and presented in proximity to 
the Sacred Narrative which they were intended to illustrate. Notes dealing with 
the Pictures from the artistic standpoint are contributed by M. EUGENE MUNTz, 
Member of the French Institute. The publication includes also a Chronological 
and Biographical Table of the Painters whose works are reproduced and a Classified 
List of the Engravings. The Work contains 884 pages and over 350 Illustrations, 
48 of these being separate Plates printed in two tints. Half-bound, paste-grain 
roan, 47s. 6d.; whole-bound, paste-grain roan, 56s 





TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF PROFESSOR MASPERO’S 
GREAT WORK ON THE 


HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES 
OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


It is entitled ‘*THE PASSING OF THE EMPIRES,” and brings down ¢he 
history of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Media, &c., to the victories of 
Alexander the Great. Among other things of interest to Bible Students it 
deals with the circumstances attending the Captivities of Israel and Judah, 
and throws much light on the historic referencesin the Prophets. Further 
particulars will be given later on. 


MATTER, ETHER, AND MOTION: the Factors and 


Relations’ of Physical Science. By A. E. DoLBEAR, Ph.D. English Edition 
Edited by Professor ALFRED LODGE. T)lustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 53 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH- BOOK OF. ByR. BowniEr 
SHARPE, LL.I 272 pp. crown 4to, with Coloured Illustrations by 
A. F. and C. ety “Cloth boards, 14s. 
“ Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has been 
admirably illustrated.”—Guardian. 


A CHAPTER ON BIRDS.—RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 
By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S. With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates, 
crown 8y0, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every bird- 
lover's library as an inexpensive, but thoroughly reliable work.” —Knovledge. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. From the Earliest Times 


to the Present Day. By Captain L. J. TROTTER. Revised Edition, brought 
up to date, demy 8yo, cloth boards, és. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.— OUR SECRET 
FRIENDS AND FOES. By PERCY FARADAY FRANELAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.R.S. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with several Ilustra- 
tions, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

*,* Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 
List on application. 


NON-CHRISTIAN BELIGIOUS SYSTEMS: Buddhism. 
Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. 
Ru#ys DavIbDs, Ph.D., LL.D. New and Revised Edition, with Map, feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


PAPERS AND ESSAYS. By the late Rey. Gores 
WILLIAM GENT, M.A. Edited by the Rev. JOHN HENRY BURN, B.D. With 
a Memoir by the Right Rev. E. 8. TaLBor, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


> 
EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—BISHOP SARAPION’S 
PRAYER-BOOK. An Egyptian Pontifical, dated about A.D. 350-356. Trans- 
lated from the Edition of Dr. G. WOBBERMIN, with Introduction and Notes, 
by the Right Rev. JoHN WORDSWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS.—THE EPISTLE OF ST. 
peng of oon a Si Rome. By the Rey. JOHN A. F, GREGG. Small post 


TIME FLIES: a Reading Diary. By Curistiva G. 


ROSSETT!. New Edition, post 8vo, buckram boards, top edge gilt, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Curistixa G. Rosserri. Reprinted from 

“Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” and “The Face of the Deep.” Small post 

Svo, printed in re ? Boge black, on Song nd- ag paper, buckram, top-edge gilt, 
3. 6d.; limp roan, 5s.; limp mori 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. I}lustrating the 
History of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that 
of the Anglican Communion until the present day. By EDMUND McCLURE, 
M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text. 
4to, cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

* Both the readers of ancient Church history and of modern missionary records 

will find abundant materials in it for their assistance.’—Guardian. 

“A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 

Atlas.”—Academy. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 





48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 
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MESSRS. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’s Announcements 


PORTRAITS: a Series of Portraits of Distinguished Men and 
Women of the day, reproduced from original drawings by the MARCHIONESS 
OF GRANBY. 42s. net. 

NATIONAL WORTHIES: a Selection from the National 
Portrait Gallery. With Biographical Notes. About 140 Illustrations, er. 4to. 

THE HISTORY OF THE BELVOIR HUNT FROM 
THE YEAR 1720. By T. F. DALE, M.A. (Stoneclink). Fully Llustrated, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, AND OTHER 
STUDIES. By Horace Rounp, M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RICHARD BADILEY, 
VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. By THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING, Author 
of “Elizabethan Demonology,” * Federation and Empire.” &c. Demy 8vo, 15s. 

A BOOK OF BACHELORS. By ArTuHuR W. Fox, M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 

THE DAUGHTER OF PETER THE GREAT. By 
R. NISBET BAIN, Author of * The Pupils of Peter the Great.” With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. ; 

PRISONERS THEIR OWN WARDERS: an Account 
of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J. F. A. McNair. Fully Illustrated, 
demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

THE ROMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. 
By SARAH WILSON. With nearly 200 Illustrations by Alexander Ansted. 
Crown 8vo, gilt extra, 6s. 

THE PRINCE’S STORY-BOOK : being Historical Stories 
collected out of English Romantic Literature in Illustration of the Reigns of 
English Monarchs from the Conquest, with an Introduction by G. LAURENCE 
GOMME. With numerous Illustrations by H.S. Banks. Crown 8vo, gilt extra, 
gilt top, 6s. 

SINGING-TIME : a Child’s Song-Book. Music by ARTHUR 
SOMERVELL. Drawings by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 4to, ds. 

The Songs are :—‘* Lightly Row” (from “Songs for the Nursery”)—* Do You 
Love Your Father”—“ The Cowslip ’—* Little Things”—* The Black Dog”— 
“Thank You, Pretty Cow”—* The Cat’s Song ”—“ My Soldiers”—* Only One” — 
“ Jesus, Tender Shepherd.” 

PLANTATION PAGEANTS. By JOEL CHANDLER 
Harris (“Uncle Remus”). Numerous Illustrations by E. Boyd Smith. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

JANICE MEREDITH: a New Novel. By PavuL LEICESTER 
ForD, Author of “ The Story of an Untold Love.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD: a New Novel. 


JOHNSTON, Author of “The Old Dominion.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SUNNINGWELL. By F. Warre CornisH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE TAMING OF THE JUNGLE. By Dr. C. W. DOYLE. 

my 8vo, 3s. 64. 

ART-ENAMELLING UPON METALS. With many 
Illustrations and 2 Coloured Plates. By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, F.R.S, Large 
crown 8vVo, 6s. net. 

AUTOCARS AND HORSELESS CARRIAGES. By 
DUGALD CLERK and WoRBY BEAUMONY. Fully Illustrated. 


ACETYLENE GAS. By VivianB. Lewes. Fully Illustrated. 





By Mary 





POETRY. 
LAUREL LEAVES. By Roper? WILsoN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
DARNLEY. By Davip GrauAm. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
MERLIN’S YOUTH: a Poem. By GEORGE BIDDER. 
8vo, paper cover, ls. : crown $vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. Edited by Kate M. 
WARREN. Books IV. and VI. completing the Work, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net per vol.; cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. net per vol. 


TEN SHILLINGS A HEAD PER WEEK FOR 
HOUSE BOOKS: an Indispensable Manual for Housekeepers. By Mrs. C. 8. 
PEEL. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

THE STORIES OF SAMUEL LOVER. Centenary 
Edition. A complete uniform Edition of the Stories of Samuel Lover. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by J. T.O°DONOGHUE. Large crown 8voy, 6s. 

Vol. 4.~LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (First Series). 
Vol. 5.—-LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND (Second Series). 
Vol. 6.—-FURTHER STORIES OF IRELAND. 
The Jast Volume includes Stories which have never been previously collected. 
Cowmpleuing the issue, 


Feap 








NEW EDITIONS. 
DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By Epmunp G. GARDNER. 


Demy 8vo. 

THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
Fitth Edition, 6s. 

DRACULA. By Bram Stroker. Sixth Edition. 

THE OLD DOMINION. By Mary Jounsron. 
Edition. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. By M. BIDpDeEr. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. New Edition, with an Introduction by MAURICE HEWLETT, 
Author of “ The Forest Lovers.” 


By Fiona MACLEOD. 


Second 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 


In 12 vols. demy 8vo. Limited to 750 copies for England and America. Mr. 
W. E. HENLEY bas written an Introductory Essay specially for this Edition. 
Each volume will contain an Engraved Frontispiece. 

The published prive will be 7s. 6d. net per volume, and Sets only will be sold. 
Roderick Random (11 2 vols.) Count Fathom (in 2 vols.) 
Humphry Clinker (in 2 vols.) ; Sir Launcelot Greaves (in 1 vol.) 
Peregrine Pickle ‘in 3 vols.) History of an Atom (in 1 vol.) 

Miscellanies (in 1 vol.) 

This Edition fs uniform in size and general appearance with Constable’s Edition 
of Fielling published last year, which the Publishers’ Cirewar described as “ at 
once ie handsumest and the handiest.”. Vols. I.-IV., very shortly. 


WESTMINSTER, 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S SELECTED Usp 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


New Work of Travel 
venture, &c., entitled and. id 


IN| DWARF-LAND — 
CANNIBAL COUNTRY. 


A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa, 


_By ALBERT B. LLOYD. 
With a Preface by Sir JOHN KENNAWAY, Bart, 
Containing 3 Maps and over 150 Illustrations, cloth, 21s, net, 


This is the account of an exciting journey across Africa from E: y 
last ten weeks being madein the autumnof ’90. The Great Pree pet 
wonderful hot springs of Ruwenzori lay in his route from Uganda to the Atia > 
Mr. Lloyd made friends with the Pygmies and stayed some time with them, - 
CONTENTS: Chapter i. ENGLAND TO ZANZIBAR: Tippu Tib; The Ramay: 

Mohammedan prayer, &c. Chapter ii. THE STarT: Eleven hours in an 
Dhow: The lions roar ; Famine ahead ; The power of an Englishman; Ley a 
in the tree, &c. Chapter iii. A GLIM@3K OF CaMP LIFE: Famine stares _ 
the face; Fever; A long solitary march; Lions in the path; The porters ear 
&c. Chapter iv. Camp LIFE (continued): Wagogo thieves : Troubles in the 
forest: The sick porters; Rains are upon us; The Governor ot Trang as ; 
patient. Chapter v. THE Last STAGES: Floods; We reach first port. ot 
Uganda, &c. Chapter vi. THE SUDANESE WAR; My efforts to capture zebra: 
Medical work, &e. Chapter vii. UGANDA TO TORO : Moaquites; Antelope steak: 
Cow stealing. Chapter viii. TORO: A midnight adventure; The lions of Tory: 
Toro customs—teeth-breaking, burning, cupping. Chapter ix. A Tray 
INTO THE UNKNOWN: A snake in the grass; Elephants ; Carving our 
way; Colibus , monkeys; Heathen sacrifice. Chapter x. AT Hoxp 
IN Toro: Adventures of a French Priest; Fort George attacked: Lions 
again; A lucky shot. Chapter xi. RAMBLES ROUND ABOUT Toro; Visiting the 
craters ; A swollen river; Exhaustion ; Sally to the rescue; Elephant hunt; The 
hot springs. Chapter xii, SUDANESE REBELLION: A record journey; Mwanga’s 
rebellion, his capture by Germans; Battle on Lubas Hill; Murder of Major 
Thurston ; A determined attack upon the Waganda Camp; A severe struggle ; 
Death of Pilkington and Lieutenant Macdonald. Chepter xiii. Supavusi 
REBELLION (continued): Flight of the rebels; The Indian troops arrive: 4 
night scare; A severe struggle; Death of Captain Maloney. Chapter xiy, 
UGANDA TO CONGO STATE: Blackened ruins; Elephants ; Violent earthquakes; 
Chased by a hippopotamus. Chapter xv. KATIVE TO KIL@NGA LONGA—Tug 
GREAT PYGMY FOREs?’: The forest; Pygmy area; Animal life; Rivers: Dark. 
ness ; Red ants ; Cutting our way; Visit from pygmies. Chapter xvi. The guide 
kills an elephant : Canoe smashed up; A miserable night. Chapter xvil, A¥akvsi 
TO BasoKO: Ivory; A struggle for dear life; A great loss; Among the Cannibals: 
The kola nut; A Cannibal dance. Chapter xviii. BASOKO TO STANLEY Poo: 
The mission boat; The captain drunk. Chapter xix. STANLEY PooL 1 
ENGLAND: A noble missionary lady ; A captain who has sunk two ships. 


Three New Volumes in Unwin's Green Cloth Library. 
AS OTHERS SEE US. By Watson Dykg, Author of 


“ Craiktrees,” &c. Cloth, 6s. each. . 

Miss Austen was fond of depicting the impulsive girl who acted on the spur of 
the moment and jumped to romantic conclusions. Such a character—set as 4 
governess in a typical seaside boarding-school—is the heroine of this novel. she 
becomes the centre of disapproving attention on the part of her employers ani 
their children. But her heroic and well-meant audacity culminates when she 
makes a public appearance at an itinerant musician’s entertainment. * Miss Dyke 
will be found to have made good use of the fun and pathos suggested by her plots. 


THE DOCTOR. By H. De Vere Sracpoote. Cloth, ts 
FIRST REVIEWS. 
“If the Doctor himself is a creation, then Mr. Stacpoole {3 as great a creator a 
Thackeray....The book is excellently written.”—Scotsman. 
“A very good book, quiet, well-written, and sincerely felt.”—Outlook. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOONLIGHT.” 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Mays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Ts a veritable oasis of delicious greenery in the weary desert of novels witha 
purpose, detective novels, and novels of adventure.’’—Spectator. 
“*Susannah’ 1s still probably Mrs. Mann’s most substantial performance. But 
‘Moonlight’ and her more recent book. ‘The Patten Experiment,’ show equal 
cleverness, and even an advance in artistic dexterity.”—Bookman. 


A FAIR IMPERIALIST: a Novel. By V. J. Leatusr- 
DALE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

-Nihilist plots, duels, descriptions of the lovely Italian scenery, and accounts of 

gambling, both in private and at Monte Carlo, form the materials of which this 

story is composed, and it is thus rendered very exciting. 


An Important 











A NEW BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE TREASURE SEEKERS. by E. Nessrr. Fully 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne and Lewis Baumer. In Decorated Cover, 
cloth, 6s. 

NOTE.—An Edition of this book is also published in Unwin’s Green Cloth 

Library at 6s. 

In this book we have depicted the life of a family of children told by themselves 
in a candid, ingenious, and very amusing style. On its original appearan Bs 
detached form Mrs. Nesbit received so many letters fronf children imploring fo 

“the stories of the Bastable boys and girls in a book,” that it was decided © 

reprint the tale. 





A RACE OF FIGHTING MEN. 


THE SHERVINTONS — SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By KATHLEEN SHERVINTON. Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. ; 
This is the life-story of three soldier brothers, told as nearly as possible in thelr 
own words irom their letters home. All three served in the early wars in South 
Africa. One of them died whilst still young, and of the remaining two one devoted 
his energies to Madagascar and the other to Central America. xe 





LIFE AND BOOKS. By F. F. Leicutoy. Crown 5¥0, 
cloth. wilt, 6s. ee 
“Mr, Leighton is that rarest of all writers, a real critic....one of the sanest a0 
most helpful chapters of criticism which we have read for mary a long day. 2 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
sahil seit las oan ame 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH moony Th 
DOUBT AND FAITH. By the Rev. E. J. Harpy, 2. 
3eing the Donellan Lectures for 1898-9. With Supplementary Chapters, Cloth, 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 
dev. R. 


A DAY IN MY CLERICAL LIFE. By the 


Veracil. ¢ 3s. Gd. net. 


‘hoth, 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, BG 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S NEW AND RECENT WORKS, 





THE LATE PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE’S GIFFORD LECTURE. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MORAL ORDER OF THE WORLD IN ANCIENT AND 


MODERN THOUGHT. By the late ALEX. BALMAIN BRvcg, D.D., Author of * The Providential Order of 


the World,” &c. 
NEW WORK BY DR. MATHESON. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By Rev. 


GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., D.D. 
“Dr. Matheson writes with @istinction and out of experience, and the charm of such a union is well nigh 
ain to those who can claim any culture of head and of heart.” —Leeds Mercury. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LADY ECCLESIA. An Autobiography. 


Edition. Crown 8v0, gilt top, 6s. : 
“Anything written by Dr. Matheson is sure to be classified among ‘ whatsoever things are lovely.’ And this 

‘ antobiography is no exception to the happy rule... -We have here in nine-and-twenty exquisitely written 
chapters of autoblographic cast a portrayal of the earlier history of the Christian Church.” 


—Methodist Times. 
DR. PARKER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A PREACHER’S LIFE. An Autobiography and an Album. 


By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., Minister of the City Temple, London. With Portraits and Illustrations. 


“Jt isa book of uncommon interest, and in those portions which relate to its author’s later life, one of heart- 
poving pathos.” —Christian World. : 
“To many this volume will prove a book of deep interest.”—Academy. 


THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. Sermons by Dr. Josepn 


PARKER. In Volume form. Vol. I. now ready, 3s. 6d. net. Cloth cases for binding parts, 6d. net. 


Second 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ALEXANDER DUFF, D.D. By Gezorce 


suit, C.LE., LL.D. A New One-Volume Edition, with Portraits. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PROBABLE SONS.” 
NOW READY.-—-Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


ROSES. By Auy ie Fevuvre, Author of “ Probable Sons,” 


&c. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 
“It is a pleasantly written tale.’—Scotsman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
EIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney 


Cowell. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 
“A prettily written story.”—Guardian. 


NEW WORK BY DR. H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 
‘ NOW READY.—Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
BORDER LINES IN THE FIELD OF DOUBTFUL PRAC- 
TICES. By H. CLay TRUMBULL, D.D., Author of “The American Sunday School Times,” &c. 


“Dr. Trumbull has written a singularly useful book....This is an admirable book to place into the hands of 
Young men who are about to face the world and its many allurements.”—Christian. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ANDERSON. 
READY ON MONDAY.—8vo, cloth, 5s. 
By Dr. 


THE BUDDHA OF CHRISTENDOM. 


ANDERSON, C.B. 


Rospert 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
NOW READY.—FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 


“Dr. Anderson writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others think and say, and with 
profound conviction and confidence.” —Daily News. 


DR. J. R. MILLER'S NEW WORKS. 
READY ON MONDAY.—In cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. By Rev. J. R. Miucer, D.D. 


A new volume of the “ Silent Times” Series. 


DR. MILLER’'S NEW BOOKLET. 
UNTO THE HILLS. By Rev. J. R. Miner, D.D. 


Wrapper printed in colours, and Illustrations by G. H. Edwards. 1s. 


With 
[Nearly ready. 
NEW WORK BY REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. 

EADY ON MONDAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


R 
UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. By Rev. Dinspate T. Younc. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 


New Volumes. 


AIDS TO BELIEF. 


Lord Bishop of Derry. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS. By Rev. R. H. Fisuen. 


NOW READY. Cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. each, 


By Right Rev. G. A. Cuapwicx, D.D., 


a Seeoeeoe 


NEW WORK BY DAVID LYALL. 
NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TWO MISS JEFFREYS 


By Davip LYALL, Author of “The Land o’ the 
Leal,” &c. 

**Full of the tender and humorous delinea- 
tion of Scottish life which has marked David 
Lyall’s other books.”—ACADEMY. 

‘‘The book is sure of its success as a 
talented work in a popular branch of fiction.” 

—SCOTSMAN. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
“Is interesting and thoroughly wholesome, and may 
well act as a corrective to the pessimistic and decadent 
fiction now in vogue.”—Times. 


’ 
THE LAND 0’ THE LEAL, Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

“They are simple records in which there is no 
straining after effect,and yet Mr. Lyall succeeds in 
interesting us in the joys and sorrows of these country 
folks, and has many touches of tenderness and quiet 
observation.”— Scotsman. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 
40,000. 
CONCERNING ISABEL CAR- 


NABY. By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Miss Fowler has achieved a success as thoroughly 
gratifying to her readers as it must be to herseli. 
‘The novel of the season’ will probably be the 
popular verdict upon this amazingly witty and 
brilliant story.”—Speaker. 


S. R. CROCKETT. 
IONE MARCH. ByS. R. Crockett. 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations by Frank 
Richards. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 
“Bright, vigorous, manly, and true, and deserves 
hearty recognition and welcome.”—Leeds Mercury. 


GUY BOOTHBY. 
DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. 


By Guy BooruBy. With 20 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Sydney Cowell. SECOND EDITION. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Mr. Boothby’s vivacious story."—Datly Telegraph. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
STRONG HEARTS. By Grorce 


W. CABLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“ Mr. Cable’s book is full of charm, and all who read 
it must be grateful for its deep human insight, its 
tender beauty of description, and the sympathetic 
fragrance which forms the environment of its en- 
chanting characters.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE GRANDISSIMES : a Story of 
Creole Life. With an Introductory Note by 
J. M. BARRIE. SECOND EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 68. 

“A delightful story.”"—Athenaum. 


J. M. BARRIE. 
MARGARET OGILVY. By her 


Son, J. M. BARRIE. With Etched Portrait by 
Manesse. FIFTH EDITION, completing 43,0, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
FIFTEENTH EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckran 
gilt top, 6s. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Tenytu 


EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


MY LADY NICOTINE. Seventis 


EDITION. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE: a Tale 
of Literary Life. TENTH EDITION. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
AFTERWARDS; and other Stories. 


By IAN MACLAREN. ‘THIRD EDITION, com- 
pleting 20,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 
BUSH. THIRTEENTH EDITION, compieting 
90,000. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 

THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE 
FOURTH EDITION, completing 60,000. Crown 
8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 


KATE CARNEGIE AND THOSE 























THE PRINT OF THE NAILS. By Rev. T. H. Dartow, M.A. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MINISTERS. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY G. W. STEEVENS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





‘ 

IN INDIA. By G. W. Sreevens, Author 
of “With Kitchener to Khartum,” “ With the Conquering Turk,” “The Land 
of the Dollar,’ Egypt in 1898,” &c., &c.. With a Map, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“To read this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and 
least known portions of our Empire.”—St. James's Gazette. 

“ Reveals India and our methods of government there to the British elector with 
a completeness that has never before been equalled.”—Daily Mail. 

“ As throwing a glowing, yet piercing light on life in the East, the book comes 
nearer to the level of Fothen than anything my Baronite can at the moment 
recall.” —Punch. 

“Contains many brightly-coloured word pictures of cities and peoples, manners 
and customs.”—Morning Post. 


ON TRIAL. By Zack, Author of “ Life is 


Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Is something more than remarkable....We have not read for a long time any 
piece of prose fiction which impressed us so much—indeed, it is a question whether 
any woman among those now writing in this country has done anything so 
masterly.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





“ A writer of very rare gifts....So fine, so quietly eloquent, so well proportioned 
that any extravagant expression of praise or blame seems equally out of place.” 
—Datly Telegraph. 


“ There are scenes and situations set forth with the utmost simplicity of phrase, 
which yet strike the reader with that directness of impact of which Heine pos- 
sessed the supreme secret in verse.” —Spectator. 

“One of those rare stories that stand apart from their fellows....Tragic yet 
simple, true and yet not harsh, Zack’s story moves inevitably towards the fiual 
page.” — Outlook. 

“One of the most remarkable books of the season.”—Glasgow Herald. 





CHURCH AND FAITH. Being Essays 


on the Teaching of the Church of England. By Dr. Wack, Dean Farrar, 
Dr. WRIGHT, Rev. R. E. BARTLETT, Principal DRURY, Canon MEyYRICKE, 
Professor MOULF, Chancellor SMITH, MONTAGUE BARLOW, Sir RICHARD 
TEMPLE, Bart., E. H. BLAKENEY, and J.T. TOMLINSON. With Introduction 
by the LonD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most striking and important of the publications called forth by the 

resent crisis in the Church of England....The volume is, as we have styled it, ‘A 
Protestant Manifesto,’ and its effect is to establish beyond all doubt not only the 
Protestant character of the Anglican Church, but the unfaithfulness of those who 
enjoy its emoluments while holding and teaching the doctrines and practices it 
condemns.” —Daily News. 

“No more appropriate moment could have been found for the appearance of a 
volume of moderate and well-considered essays on the Church of England....This 
admirable exposition of the fundamental principles of * Church and Faith.’” 

—Daily\ Chronicle, 





EDITED BY PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY. 
PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Being a Continuous and Comparative History. 

NOW READY. 


THE AUGUSTAN AGES. By Otiver 


ELTON, B.A., Lecturer in English Literature, Owens College, Manchester. 
Crown &Vvo, 5s. Det. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By 


ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh; Author of * Theism,” “ Anti-Theistic Theories,” ** Historical Philosophy 
in France and French Belgium and Switzerland,” &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON MONDAY, OCTOBER 23RD, WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE DON AND THE UNDER- 


GRADUATE. A Tale of St. Hilary’s College, Oxford. By W. E. W.Couuins. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. CHEAPER EDITION. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY & LETTERS 


OF MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. Arranged and Edited by Mrs. Harry 
COGHILL. With Two Portraits, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 24TH, WILL BE PUBLiSHED. 


SILAS MARNER. By Georce Extor. 


New Edition, with Illustrations by Reginald Birch. Crown 8vo, 68, 


PREHISTORIC SCOTLAND AND 


ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN CIVILISATION. Being a General Introduction 
to the “County Histories of Scotland.” By ROBERT Munro, M.A., M.D., 
Author of “Prehistoric Problems,” “The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” &c. 
With numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Fills a gap which has hitherto existed in our arch@ological literature....A 
brilliant example of the union of sound learning, sane and cautious speculation, 
and popular attractiveness.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“This admirable book presents in simple and popular form, and yet with as 
much scientific precision as the state of our knowledge will allow, the discoveries 
a lusions reached by archeology concerning the inhabitants of Scotland 
and thelr stages of culture in the ages before the written period.”—Scotsman. 








J co. 








WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


crs 
MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Booxs 


RUBENS: 


His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by Exizaperq Lez 


With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and about 250 Text Tllustrati 
Dg, 
2 vols. imperial Svo, £2 2s. net. (Nect week 
*,* An Iustrated Prospectus will be forwarded on application 


THE MEMOIRS OF VICTOR HUGO, 


With a Preface by PAUL MEURICE. Translated by Jony 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 10s. net. Y SOHN W. Harvie, 
The Standard.—* There is matter in abundance to give sco; f 
the writer, and in none of his literary efforts have his rare and variet ‘fe rot 
employed with better effect.” Bitte been 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS of JOHN DONNE 


(Dean of St. Paul’s). Now for the first time Revised and Collec 
GossE, Hon. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of the (oes 
of St. Andrews. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 2 vols., 24s. net, ey 
The St. James's Gazette.—*This book has been anxiously aw, i 
welcome. Mr. Gosse has painted a portrait of a etrange strong wn 
sonality, not lightly to be forgotten, and not likely to be defaced.” al 


THE TRANSVAAL FROM WITHIN: , 


Private Record of Public Affairs. By J. PERCY FITZPATRICK 
“The Outspan.” 1 vol.,10s.net. Third Impression. » Auther of 
The Times.—* A mine of information concerning the recent history of the Trane 
vaal. For the first time the information which every one has been asking for, an 
which nobody has been able to obtain, is collected in a volume convenient for re. 
ference and easy to read.” j 


UNDER QUEEN AND KHEDIVE. The 


Autobiography of an Anglo-Egyptian Official. By Sir WALTER 
K.C.M.G. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. . Mera, 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Witu1ax Nicuor. 


SON. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR Heyer 
IRVING, MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, W. BR 
GLADSTONE, MADAME SARAH BERNUARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. WHISTLER, 
MR. RUDYARD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE BISMARCK. 

Each Portrait is lithographed in Cglours and mounted on cardboard, 15 in 
by 164 in., ready for framing. Price in Portfolio, 21s. net. 

*.* A few sets of the Plates, printed from the Original Woodblocks and Hand. 
coloured by the Artist, £21. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“In every portrait, without exception, Mr. Nicholson 
proves himself a genius, indubitably a creator with a technical skill which i 
marvellous.” 





THE BRITISH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


THE QUEEN’S SERVICE. Being the Ey. 


periences of a Private Soldier in the British Infantry at Home and Abroad, 
By HoRacK WYNDHAYM, late of the—-th Regiment. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
The Academy.“ A really excellent budget of information about Army life in 
all its aspects. We can cordially recommend it to all who take a personal or 
patriotic interest in the Army.” 


THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. 


TROOPER 3809: a Private Soldier of the 
Third Republic. By LIONEL DECLE. With Illustrations by H. Chartier, 
1 Vol., 6s. (Fourth Impression, 
The Acaderny—* A striking exposure of the system which brought about the 
Dreyfus impasse.” 


THE MODERN JEW. By Axryowp Wart. 


lvol., 7s. 6d. 
Literature.—* The book goes over most of the points raised by that enigmatic 
figure, the modern Jew, and gives many facts and suggestions of value in enabling 
the reader to come to a judgment.” 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 


By GEORGE BRANDES. Students’ Edition. 1 vol., 10s. net. 
The Atheneum.—* There is no side of his subject which he neglecta. It is maay 
years since there has been any contribution to Shakespearian literature ot such 
importance as this.” 


Six-Shilling Novels. 


MR. HICHENS'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SLAVE: a Romance. By Roseat 


HICHENS, Author of “ Flames,” &c. 


MAMMON AND CO. By E. F. Bexsos, 


Author of * Dodo.” [Second — 
aw 
The Daily Telegraph.—* Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginu.ng 
end ; full of bumorous sayings and witty things.” 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Haso 


FREDERIC. With 8 Full-page Illustrations. — 
The Times.—* Havoid Frederic stood head and shoulders above the go nyt 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ seizes the imagination and holds the reae* 
interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought. ' 
Mr. Heinemann’s ILLUSTRATEB AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENT Ls 
will be sent post-free on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W 
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ya. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
RED POTTAGE. 


A New Novel by MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “ Diana Tempest,” will be ready 
on TUESDAY NEXT, October 24th, at all 
Libraries and Booksellers’, 6S. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SON OF EMPIRE.” 


The Colossus. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


WrsTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ We find it to be an astonishingly 
wteresting and vigorous attempt at portraiture. There is hardly a 
gage which fails to hold the reader.” 

Day News.—“ A fine story finely written.” 

Datty CHRONICLE.—* Those who are interested in Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
should make a point of reading it promptly, for them it will hugely 
delight.” 


AWINTER IN BERLIN: a Novel. 


By MARIE von BUNSEN. Translated by Mrs, STRATFORD 
DuGDALE. Cloth, ds. 


NOW READY 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


IN MOORISH CAPTIVITY: an Account of 
the “Tourmaline” Expedition toSus. By Henry M. Grey, 
a Member of the Expedition. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 


Vorning Post.—* A lively book, straightforward in its style, and affording a very 
graphic impression of the hardships which the prisoners unquestionably endured 
at the hands of their barbarous captors.” 


HUBERT HERVEY, STUDENT AND 
IMPERIALIST: a Memoir. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey, 
late Administrator of Rhodesia. 1 vol. demy &ve, with Photo- 
gravure Portrait and other Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. 


Datly News.—“ A deeply interesting memoir. Men like Hubert Hervey are the 
ult of the earth. They,and not the occasional black sheep on whom a certain 
whol of political writers and speakers prefer to fasten their gaze, are the true 
bailders of the British Empire” 

Daily Chronide.—“ Lord Grey has paid a handsome tribute to the memory 
ofa strong and interesting personality.” 

Morning Post.-- At the present hour, when all thoughts are turned to the 
potion of British power and British citizens in South Africa, the short memoir 
which Ear] Grey has compiled and written will be read with widespread interest.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. 


With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his 
Daughter, JUDITH ANNE MERIVALE. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 
16s. 


TANGWEERA: a Life among Gentle Savages 


on the Mosquito Coast of Central America. By C. NAPIER 
BeLt, M.LC.E. Illustrated from Sketches by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND CRAFT 
ALL ROUND THE WORLD. By R. T. PritcHEtt, Marine 
Painter to the R.T.Y.C. With more than 50 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions of various Craft, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH MERCHANT SEAMEN IN SAN 
6a. 


FRANCISCO, By Rev. JAMES FELL. Crown Svo, 3s. 


ENGLISH POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY: an 
Exposition and Criticism of the Systems of Hobbes, Locke, 
Burke, Bentham. Mill, and Maine. By WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A.. 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy at Queen's 
College, Belfast. Svo, 10s, 6d. net. , 


POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. Selected 


and Edited by BeErnarp HoLLanp, M.A. With 7 Photogravure 
Illustrations, crown vo, 6s, 


ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. Sermons 


delivered in Canterbury Cathedral by the Rev. F. J. HOLLAND 
Canon of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, a. 6d. ; 


CONVERSATIONAL OPENINGS AND END- 


GS: Hints for Playing the Game of § 
- : ying ¥ mall Talk and other 
Society Pastimes, By Mrs. HuGH BELL. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW VOLUME. 


STALKY & CO. 


Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. 








VOLUME VIII. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF 
PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 
In 13 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.’ 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 
NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘*MORRICE BUCKLER.” 


MIRANDA OF 
THE BALCONY. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* We are held at the finest edge of attention 
from first to last.” 


ATHENZUM.—‘ A remarkably agreeable specimen of modern fiction.” 
SPEAKER.—* A book which is sure of success, and of a deserved success.” 





ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. 
VALDA HANEM. 


By DAISY HUGH PRYCE, Author of “Goddesses Threa” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready om Tuesday. 


COLLECTANEA. Essays, Addresses, and 


Reviews. By PERCEVAL M. LAURENCE, LL.D., Judge-President of the High 
Court of Griqualand. vo, 10s. net. 


*,* The Essays deal largely with SOUTH AFRICAN Questions. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ A readable and entertaining volume of egsays and reviews 


...-There are two or three chapters in the book which will be found particu- 
larly interesting at the present time.” 


PRESENT-DAY EGYPT. By _ Freperic 


COURTLAND PENFIELD, U.S. Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General to Egypt, 
1893-97. Illustrated by Paul Philippoteaux and R. Talbot Kelly. 8vo, 10s. net. 











VOLUME IX. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, 


with Introductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 19 
vols. Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 


Vol. IX.—KING LEAR, MACBETH, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 





BY ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. 


THE CATHOLIC & APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


Letters to his Son, by ROCNDELL, First Earl of Selborne. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d 
MORNING POST.—* We know of no gift more suitable for a young son or 
daughter from a parent anxious for the religious instruction of his child tran these 
* Letters to His Son’ by the late Earl of Selborne.” 





No. 1 JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW QUARTERLY THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Journal of Theological Studies. 
(Subscription, 10s. per annum, payable in advance; or 8s. net per number.) 


Contents :— 


Introductory Statement, by H. B. S.—Recent Research op the Origin of the 
Creed, by the Rev. Canon Sanday—st. Anselm's Argument for the Being of God, 
by the Master of Balliol.—A Practical Discourse on some Principles of Hymn- 
Singing, by Robert Bridges.-The Acts of the Apostles: I. A Criticisin of Light- 
foot and Headlam, by the Rev. J. A. Cross; II. A Plea for an Barly Date, by the 
Rev. R. B. Rackham.—The Sacramentary of Serapion of Thmuis: Part J. By the 
Rev. F. E. Brightman.—Notes by Professor W. M. Ramsay, the Rev. K. Lake, and 
Cc. H. Turner.—Reviews of Wordsworth and White's Meg me Gospels. by F. C. 
Burkitt ; aud of Schechter aud Taylor's Ecclesiasticus, by Professor 4. 4. Bevan. 


~Chronicle of Recent Old Testament and Patristric Literature. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 
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A, & C. BLACK. THE pg NUMBER M EDOC. — 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. VIN ORDINAIRE, 3 Dom 





NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM & AGNOSTI- 


CISM (The Gifford Lectures), delivered 
before the University of Aberdeen, in 
in the years 1896-98, by JAMES WARD, 
ScD., Hon. LL.D., Edinburgh, Professor 
of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 


“Tt cannot be doubted that it will have a wide in- 
fluence on the higher thought of the country, and may 
even do something to restore to philosophy the pro- 
minent place it once occupied in English thought.” 

—Atheneum, 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 vols, 


THE SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOT- 
LAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By the Rev. H. Grey GRAHAM. 


“ We can pay the author of these two volumes no 
higher compliment than by saying that unless we are 
much mistaken they will rank as a classic contribution 
to the history of Scotland.”—Daily Chronicle. 


price 2ds. 





NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


RESEARCHES IN THE 
HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. By Pro- 
fessor E. Nys, LL.D. Translated by 
N. F. and A. R. DRYHuRST. 


©. The volume gives a most instructive account of the 
origins of economic theory.”—Scotsman. 
we 





NOW READY. 
CHEAP ISSUE, In 1 handy vol. demy 8vo, 
1,232 pp., price 16s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF BIRDS. 


By ALFRED Newton, M.A. F.RS.,, 
Professor of Zoolory and Comparative 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge. 
Assisted by HANS GADow, F.R.S. With 
contributions from RICHARD LYDEKKER, 
B.A., F.R.S., CHARLES S. Roy, M.A., 
F.R.S., and ROBERT W. SHUFELDT, M.D. 
“The most comprehensive review of the subject of 
ornithology extaiut, and in it will be found a concise 
summary on most of the important works of orni- 

thology from the earliest times."—Nature. 

NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


QUESTIONS FOR WOMEN 


(AND MEN). By Honnor Morten, 
With an Introduction by Mrs. HENry 
Fawcett, LL.D. 


“Miss Morten’s account of women’s honourable 
and useful work—lecturing in Wormwood Scrubbs, 
for instance—is deeply intcresting.”—Outlook. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


READY-MADE ROMANCE. 


By Ascott It. Hope, Author of “ Hero 

and Heroine,’ “Black and Blue,” &c. 

“We have seldom come across a more fascinating 

book, or one better calculated to speed the flight of 
time in the long winter evenings now approaching.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 








NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


NELL GWYN’S DIAMOND. 


By I. Hoorer, Author of “His Grace 
o the Gunne,’ “A Minister’s Conver. 
sion,” &c. 
“A stirring novel that will make ‘a hit’ perhaps 
more decided than that achieved by ‘His Grace o’ the 
Gunne.’”"—Literary World. 





Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
IS NOW READY. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


The November Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE contains ARTICLES and STORIES of 
exceptional interest. As usual, there will be found in 
the November Number many fine illustrations by the 
leading blavk-and-white artists of the day. 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER 
INCLUDE THLE FOLLOWING :— 

THE AMERICAN STAGE. I. 

By William Archer. ‘The first of three important 
articles on the American drama. These papers 
will be exquisitely illustrated by photographs of 
the leading actors and actresses of the United 
States and by scenes from the principal plays. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Fenella Armytage. A paper of 
singular interest dealing with two quaint charac- 
ters, whose history is among the most romantic 
stories of the early years of the century. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 

By Dr. W. T. Greene. An entertaining essay on 
the strange birds which frequent the streets and 
parks of the Metropolis. 


BALZAC AS HE WAS. 
A 'iographical study by Mr. W. E. Henley. 


FAMOUS FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 


An article of very wide interest to all readers of 


newspapers. With Illustrations of the chief 
journals of the Continent. 
COACHING. 


A popular account of a good old English pastime 
by Major H. S. Dalbiac. 


The following Complete Stories are also included 
in the Novamber Number, in addition to a further 
instalment of Mrs. F. A. Steel’s stirring tale of 
Indian life, 


THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 
THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 
GILBERT PARKER. 


THE STORY OF A STORY. EDWIN PUGH. 
THE PARSON’S VINDICATION. Bastu Marwan. 
A DOLL AND A MORAL, BERNARD CaPEs. 
A LYKE WAKE FIGHT. HALULIweEut SuTcuirre. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. : 


The Illustrations in the November Number include 
some notable drawings by the following black-and- 
white artists:—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. S. 
Hartrick, J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max 
Cowper, A. B. J. Salmon, Abbey Altson, George 
Roller, S. H. Sime, &c. 

THE FRONTISPIECE. 

The Frontispiece of the November Number is a fine 
reproduction of the HOLY FAMILY, by Botticelli, 
from the Louvre. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


PUBLISHING OFFICES: 


London: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
New York: ASTOR COURT BUILDING. 





IRKBECK BANK. 

: ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-MALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 


post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 

ig Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 

LONDON Established 1782, ; 
LOWEsv Current Rates. 
and Prompt Settlements. 
ed tree of all Liability. 
ric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
I. b. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 









GOLD MEDAL. 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 








A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


Jirst post on Friday. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, |- 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excell 
light Dinner Wine. The quay 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher ; 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINTD, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 17/6 9/9 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriare 


Paid to any Railway Station, ineudt 
and Bottles. eo 
All who know: these Wines tell us there is no Claret 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com. 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards, i 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North Joh 
Manchester: 26 Market ion 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 





Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the beuefit 
of the Policy Holders alone, 





STRONG RESERVES. 


LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to - 
THE ACTUARY, 


Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, EC. 





iain UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 





Paid-up Capital ..... ecccccesvocee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ....ccccccess-ceeece 750,000 
Keserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to tha 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terius 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





—_——_— 


A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


atural Coen’ 





The choicest roasted nibs of the n 


on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressir 
1 rine fi SP 

give forth their excess of oil, leaving for Us 4 

when pre- 


finely flavoured powder—a product which, 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of bie 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially - wd 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle -“ 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins, 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a On a 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.--JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Limited, Homoeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE. 





Prin 
Christo 
9° Uni 


G 


With 4¢ 


BERN 

Lit 
VELA‘ 
ANDR. 
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uesshs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Illustrated Prospectuses Post Free on Application. 


Small colombier 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
| PAINTERS. 


ates and Successors. By Percy H. BATE. With 
Plates and $4 other Illustrations. 


stately memorial and a work of great practical utility.” —Speaker. 
“Both 3 at ite place not unworthily in Messrs. Bell’s long sumptuous 
wae which deal with the fine arts.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Their Associ 
7 Photogravure 


Library Edition, imperial 8vo, 28s. net. 


FRENCH PAINTERS OF 
THE 18th CENTURY. 


By Lady DiLKE. With 12 Photogravure Plates and 64 Half-Tone 
Illustrations, containing a number of Pictures never before repro- 
ieee Limited Large-Paper Edition. cap. folio, with extra 
Illustrations, and the Plates on India Paper, £2 2s, net. 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
AND HIS WORK. 


By MatcohM BELL. With 8 Photogravure Plates and upwards 
of 60 other Illustrations. The binding designed by the late 


Gleeson White. 

*,¢ In addition to the Life of the Painter, this volume contains very complete 
its of his known -works, including his Etchings, with full particulars of date, 
ue, exhibition, &c. 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
BART., P.R.A. 


His Art and Influence. By A. Lys BaLpry. Illustrated with 89 
Reproductions in Half-tone and 2 Photogravure Plates. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


CITIES AND SIGHTS 
OF SPAIN. 


A Handbook for Travellers. By Mrs. MAIN, Author of “The 
High Alps in Winter,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 


16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


Printed at the Chiswick Press. With Borders and Initials by 


Christopher Dean. 


"* Uniform with “ The Sonnets of John Keats,” and Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets 
from the Portuguese.” 


BELL'S HANDBOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 
With 40 Illustrations in each volume and a Photogravure Frontis- 


piece. Post 8vo, ds. net. 
BERNARDINO LUINI. By Grorce ©. Winziansoy, 
Litt.D. [ Ready. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Srevenson. [ Ready. 


ANDREA DEL SARTO. By Miss H. Guryvess. 
[ November 1st. 
Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. 
THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. 
New Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d.; leather, 2s, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 
Further Volumes at Monthly Intervals. [Nert week. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
Bohn’s Classical Library. 
HE ROMAN HISTORY OF APPIAN OF ALEXANDRIA 


Translated from the Greek by HORACE WHITE, M.A. LL.D 
With Maps and Illustrations, » pn 12s, ; , 





’ 





LAWRENCE AND BULLEN’S LIST. 


BEARERS OF 


THE BURDEN. 


BEING STORIES OF LAND AND SEA. 


By Major W. P. DRURY, of the Royal Marines. 3s. 6d. 
[Sixth Thousand. 
“A humourist of rare quality, and a story-teller of infinite jest.”—Times. 
“There is sound sense, humanity, and wholesome sentiment, as well as exe 
hilarating farce, in this little volume.”—Spectator. 
Uniform with BEARERS OF THE BURDEN, 3z. 6d. each. 
MANY CARGOES. By W. W. Jacons. 
SEA URCHINS. By W. W. Jacons. 


THE MESS DECK. By W. F. Suannon. 


FROM CROMWELL 


TO WELLINGTON : 
TWELVE SOLDIERS. 


Edited by SPENSER WILKINSON. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, 
VG, EP. &. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, pp. xii.-508, 10s. 6d. 
“The reader will carry away from this attractive book vivid impressions of 


English military history such as he might fail to obtain from scores of volumes of 
formal history.”— Manchester Guardian. 


FROM HOWARD 
TO NELSON: 


TWELVE SAILORS. 


Edited by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A., &e. 
With Portraits and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








“The blue counterpart of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s admirable red-hbound * From 
Cromwell to Wellington” in every way deserves to rank with its sister volume. 
Mr. Laughton has edited it to perfection, after securing a brilliant staff of naval 
experts who can all write.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ARMIES OF , 
THE WORLD. 


By CHARLES S. JERRAM. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“The detailed information is wonderfully complete."— United Services Magazine. 
“Tt is of real value.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF SPORT. 


Edited by the late EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
HEDLEY PEEK, and F. G. AFLALO. 


Imperial 8vo, 2 vols., buckram, £3 net ; half-morocco, £4 4s. net. 








With 40 Full-page Photogravure Plates and Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions in the text. This work contains articles by nearly 200 contri- 
butors. The information is original and up-to-date ; and the draw- 
ings—by Archibald Thorburn, J. G. Millais, Edward Caldwell, &c.— 
were specially executed for this Encyclopedia, which (in the words 
of the 7imes) “must rank as a standard authority on its subjects, 
and will be an indispensable addition to every sporting library.” 


ENGLAND'S HELICON. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, 
Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 





(Just ready. 
*.* Uniform with Mr. Bullen’s editions of “Lyrics from Eliza- 
bethan Song-books” and “Lyrics from Elizabethan Dramatists.” 
5s. each. 





THE. STANDARD BOOK ON ALL CARD GAMES. 


FOSTER’S COMPLETE 
HOYLE. 


An Encyclopedia of Indoor Games. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 626, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Foster has done wonders of compression, and his volume will be of the 
greatest value in all clubs and country houses as a handy and compendious work 
of reference.” —St. James's Gazette. 


LAWRENCE anpD BULLEN, Limited, 





Tendon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 
ON OCTOBER 26TH.—Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 68. 


ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE 
LOMBARDS. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK.—Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SHIP: HER STORY. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 50 Illustrations by H. C. Seppings Wright. 


Alan St. Aubyn’s New Novel, 


MRS. DUNBAR’S SECRET, 


Will be ready immediately. Crown Svo, cloth, 
gut top, 6s. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S GREAT LONDON NOVEL. 


THE ORANGE GIRL. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
THIRD EDITION.—Crown &vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 6s. 

‘Sir Walter Besant will be read at his very best in‘The Orange Girl.’ It has 
the freshness and naturalness with which all sorts and conditions of men wer 














‘MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’ Usp 





NEW BOOK BY MR. LECKy. 


THE MAP OF LIFE; 
CONDUCT AND CHARACTER. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 














New Book by the Joint Author of 
“Three in Norway.” 


PEAKS AND PINEs. 
ANOTHER NORWAY BOOK. 
By J. A. LEES, 
Joint Author of “Three in Norway,” and “B.C, 1387” 
With 63 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 














described in * Ready- -Money Mortiboy’; it has disinteres stedne ss placed opposite 
grasping greed, as in‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice’; and a heroine equa! in 
sweetness to Celia in her Arbour, and to Dorothy Forster: with the shrewdness in 
dictating events and making use of men, of Angela Messenger and Armore! of 
Lyonesse.’ ’—Guardian, 
“This is as excellent 
entertaining throughout.... 

incident.”—Morning Post. 
‘The Orange Girl’ is crammed with good and useful matter, and is certainly a 


book which will be very widely read.’—St. Paul's. 


MRS. |. CROKER'S | NEW IRISH STORY. 


TERENCE. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “Diana Barrington,” &c. 
6 Illustrations, 6s. 


“Mrs. Croker has given us an Irish story of the right sort—mettles some and 


a novel as its author has ever written. Itis brisk and 
There is a good plot....There is plenty of dramatic 





Crown 8vo, cloth, with 


vivacious, and sparkling with the characteristic humour of the country.... The 
story is interesting from beginning to end, and it is sure to be widely re ad.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“There is a freshness, brightness, and charm which make it such a story as, 
when ended, is laid down with the wish that ng re had been more of it” 
‘A brightly written story.”— Daily Chronicl - 
“Told with a full measure of Mrs. Croker’s vivac ity and humour.’ 


Scotsman. 
Spectator. 


THE GAY CITY. ‘Small Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
By W.C. MORROW. With 125 lustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 


3s. 6d 


~ FRANK “STOC KTON's NE Ww STORY. Crown, Svo, cloth, 


THE YOUNG MASTER OF HYSON HALL. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, Author of “Rudder Grange.” 
With numerous Iilustrations. 


~ A LONDON AN’ N {QUARY’S NOTE-BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


NDON SOUVENIRS. 


By C. W. HECKETHORN, Author of “'lhe Secret Societies of All Ages,” &c. 

Among the Contents will be found Chapters upon the following :--Gambling 
Clubs and High Play—Old London Coffee-houses—Old M.P.’s and Some of Their 
fayings—Famous Old Actors—Old Judges and Some of Their Sayings—Some 


Famous London Actresses— Queer Days—Curious Stories of the 


Clubs of Former 


Stock Exchange—Wits and Beaux of Old London societv—London seen Through 
Foreign Spectacles—The Galleried Taverns of Old London—Old London Tea 
Gardens —William Paterson and the Bank of England —The Old Doctors—The 
Lost Rivers of London—Bars and Barristers—The Sublime Beefsteakers and the 
Kit-kat and Rota Clubs--H mpton Court Palace and its Masters. 

A NEW E DIT ION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TUNIS: THE LAND & THE PEOPLE. 


By the CHEVALIER ERNST VON HESSE-WARTEGG. With 22 Tlustrations. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A CRIMSON CRIME. By Grorce MANVILLE 


FENN, Author of “A Fiuttered Dovecote.”. SECOND EDITION, 
“ As readable and healthily stimulating a novel as a reader could wish for.” 
Scotsman. 
“ An extremely readable story, the sad passages in which are brightened up with 
many touches of humour.’—Glasgow Herald. 


AN ADVENTURESS. 
of “ The Voice of the Charmer 
“It shows her accustomed powei 
character-drawing.”—Scotsina. 


EUREKA. By Owes Hatt, Author of * 


a Storm.” 


UNDER FALSE PRETENCES. 


SERGEANT, Author of * Dr. -ndicott’s Experiment,” &c. 
“A really fascinating novel.”-- Academy 


FOR FREEDOM. By Ticur 
“Nell Haffenden.”, SECOND EDITION. 
“A bright and eng raging piece of work.”—Pa'l Ma 


“NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS, 


A HONEYMOON’S ECLIPSE. By Saka TYTLER, Author of * Mrs. 
michael’s Goddesses,” &c. 
LOVE’S DEPTHS. By GEORGES OHNET. Translated by F. ROTHWELL. 
“When we say that in * Love’s Depths’ M. Ohnet has produced a finer work of 
art than his famous ‘ Ironmaster,’ we speak without exaggeration. The book isa 
tour de force.’—Interary World. 
A PLASTER SAINT. By ANNIE EpwarDEs, Author * Ought We to Visit Her ? 
“A decidedly clever and amusiuvg novel....Keeps the reader alert to the last 
page. Mrs. Edwardes has never given her readers a story written with more 


By L. T. Meape, Author 


action, and skill in 


The Track of 


nvention, briskness of 


By ADELINE 
SECOND EDITION. 


Horpkiys, Author of 


Car 


brilliancy and insight.”— World. 
THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUs, 


By VIcTOR HUGO. 
111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 


Ty 





IN A FEW DAYS, 
With 37 Illustrations from$Photographs. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
RECOLLECTIONS, 
By FLORENCE PHILLIPS (Mrs. Lionel Phillips), 


.* In this book Mrs. Lionel Phillips gives a record of her recent 
life in Johannesburg, and ulso her recollections of the events conne 


Jameson Raid. 






Crown 8v0, 7s, ba. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER - EDITION, 


DRAKE AND THE TUDOR NAVY. With 


a History of the Rise of England as a Maritine Power. By JULIAN §, 
CORBETT. With Portrait, Illustrations, and Maps, 2 vols. crown 80, 163, 


THE PEASANTS’ RISING AND THE 


Lage eens A Collection of unpublished Documents, forming an Appendir 
‘‘England in the Age of Wycliffe.” Edited by Epcar Powe. an 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 8VO, 6s. net. 


THE ENGLISH RADICALS: an Historical 


Sketch. By C.B. ROYLANCE-KENT. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS. By W. 


WATSON, B.Sc., Assistant Professor in Physics in the Royal College of Science, 
London; Assistant Examiner in Physics, Science and Art Department. Por 
use in Technical Schools, Advanced Science and Art Classes, Engineering 
Schools, Universities, &c., &c. With 564 Illustrations, large crown &vo, 10s. 64. 


HIGHER LIFE FOR WORKING PEOPLE: 


its Hindrances Discussed. An attempt to solve some pressing Social Problems, 
without injustice to Capital or Labour. By W. WALKER STEVENS, Author 
of * The Life and Writings of Turgot.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS, STORIES, AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 
NO SOUL ABOVE MONEY. By Watt 


RAYMOND, Author of * Two Men 0’ Mendip,” &c. Crown 8yo, és. 


MR. LANG'S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


THE | RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 


80, 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. 


in Colour by FLORENCE UPTON. Verses by BERTHA UPTON. 


YULE-TIDE YARNS. Edited by G. A. Hesrv. 


With 45 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 8. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D.,and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A Ph.D. 
No. 56. OCTOBER, 1899. 5s. CONTENTS :— 


Articles. THE EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLONIA. By Sir Henry Howortb, E.C IE, 
M.P. Part III., Shirpurla and its Neighbours. 
THE GUIDI AND THEIR RELATIONS WITH FLORENCE. By Miss Lim 
Eckenstein. Part ITI 
THE DUTCH POWER IN BRAZIL. 
The First Conquests. 
THE TRANSPLANTATION TO CONNAUGHT. 
Notes and Documents.-AN UNPUBLISHED “ REVOCATIO” OF HENRY I. 8 
Professor Maitland, LL.D.—FIVE LETTERS OF OLIVER CROMWELL 
C. H. Firth.—BRITISH VISITORS TO PARIS, 1802-1803. By J. G. Alger 
Reviews of Books.—Notices of Periodicals.—List af Recent Historica Puubitete 
tions.—Index. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 390. OCTOBER, 1899. Price 6s. - 


THE BLUE AND WHITE NILES. THE INNS OF COURT. ad 
THE NOVEMBER METEORS. THE LATE soup SELBORNE 
OLD-AGE RELIEF. Pg 
ae ae PROEE SETA. Saint VINCENT DE Padl. 


= FRICA, 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN NOVELIST. ‘| GREAT BRITAIN AND SOUTH AY 


ee 




























31 Pictures 


Oblong 4to, &. 

















By the Rev. George Edmundson. Part Il, 





By samuel! R. Gardiner, D.CL 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


General Literature. 
HE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his Son, 


J.G. MILLAIS. With over 390 Tilustrations, of which 9 are ia Pakotogravure. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. uet. 


tion limited to 390 Copies will also be printed. This will contain 24 of Millais’s great Paintings reproduced in Photo, case taini 
enna these Photogravures pulled on India paper. The price of this Edition will be £4 4s. net. . Sure, wh 8 aa 


LYRA FRIVOLA. By A. D. Govury, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Pott: 80, 28. 6d, 








THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
General Editor.—EDWARD DOWDEN, Litt.D. 
Fach Play is Edited with a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


HAMLET. Edited by Epwarp Dowpey. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





THE EXPANSION OF EGYPT. A Political and Historical Survey. By A. Sitva Warre. With 4 Special Maps. 
Demy 8v0, lds. net. 
A BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. By W. H. Bennett, M.A., and W. F. Apenry, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This volume furnishes students with the latest results in biblical criticism, arranged methodically. Each book is treated separately as to date, authorship, &¢. 
THE TEMPLE. By Georcs Herserr. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. Grpsox, D.D., Vicar of 
Leeds. Pott 8vo, 28.; leather, 2s. 6d. Bs0x, D.D.» Vicar ¢ 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO THE GALATIANS. Explained by A. W. Rosissoy, B.D., Vicar of All Hallows, 


Barking. Feap. Svo, Is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. {The Churchman’s Bible, 





THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, each Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Series of Classics, tastefully produced, and carefully Edited with Introductions and Notes. Each Volume has a Photogravure Frontispieos. 
THE FIRST VOLUMES, NEARLY READY, ARE 


VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Tuackeray. With an Introduction by 8. Gwyyy. 3 vols. 
THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. 


Fiction. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE KING’S MIRROR. By AntHony Horr. Crown 8vo, és. 


“The most delightful, to me, of all living novelists is Mr. Anthony Hope, and the most delightful, perbaps, of all his novels is his last, ‘The King’s Mirror. ”"—Truth. 





“4 brilliantly clever book.” —Specker. “Tt is all delightfully human and humorous, and delicately told.”—Standard. —Graphte. 

“Subtle, restrained, and delicate workmanship.”— Pall Mall Gazetie. “To our mind it is of higher quality than any of its predecessors from the same pen.” 

“In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the subtlety of its analysis it surpesses 
all his earlier ventures.” —Spectator. “ A work of art, and of good art.”—Times. 

“<The King’s Mirror’ is a strong book, charged with close analysis and exquisite irony ; a book full of pathos and moral fibre—in short, a book to be read.” 

“It is subtly done, with a delicacy of touch, felicity:of dialogue, and distinction of treatment.”—Dat/y News. — Daily Chroniole. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


10 LONDON TOWN. By Artuour Morrison, Author of “Tales of Mean Streets, “A Child of the Jago,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Not only a work of great intrinsic merit, but it effectually relieves the author from the imputation of conscious and incorrigible pessimism.”—Spectator. 

“The characters are human and sympathetic.”— Truth. 

“ 4 delightful book, built up with a number of ironic touches of character and inspired with a noble purpose.” —Literature. 

“Mr. Morrison’s book is as strong as anything he has done before, and it has over it a glamour that was lacking in his other stories, a charm, a touch of sweet 
nature and homely poetry.”—Standard. 

“We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes full of tenderness and grace....This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.”—W. L. CoURTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph. 

“The easy swing of detail proclaims the master of his subject and the artist in rendering.” — Pal? Mal! Gazette. 

“Excellently written and artistically sincere.”"—Daily Mat!. “Not unworthy of Dickens himself."—Black and White, 

“There is a charm, a sunny optimism, which has taken us by surprise. The story holds us as we read it by the certainty and clearness of the literary touch.... 
ldyltically humorous.”—Daily News. “ Leaves his reader in a glow of optimism.”—Daily Gra piiic. 


THE HUMAN INTEREST. By VroLer Hunt, Author of “A Hard Woman,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 68 


“Clever observation and unfailing wit.”’—Academy. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. By Grorce Gissrx¢, Author of * Demos,” ‘The Town Traveller,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. By 8S. Bartxc-Gouup, Author of “ Mchalah,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 68. 
ONE HOUR AND THE NEXT. By the Ducuess oF SuTHERLAND. Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 23rd. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of **A Voyage of Consolation.” Illustrated, 
crown 870, 6s. 
“Richness and fulness of local colouring, brilliancy of style, smiting phrases, and the display of very pretty humour are graces which are herein profusion. The 
Interest never flags.” —Pall Mail Gazette. “ The characters are full of vitality and magnetism.”—Globe. 
“Tt isa real joy and a refreshment to the spirit to get into one’s hands a book by Mrs. Cotes.’—Datly Chronicle. 
“The characters are drawn with an exquisite delicacy.”— Western Morning News. 
A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By R. N. SrepHens, Author of “ An Enemy to the King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A bright and spirited romance of adventure, full of movement and changing action.”—Scofsman. “* Lively and lifelike.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The plot is admirably constructed. Interest is quickly roused and ingeniously maintained, culminates, and happily subsides, leaving the episode completed. An 
excellent romance.”— Manchester Guardian. 
DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Dawson, Author of “Bismillah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘, An interesting, mature work.”—Academy. “ Attractive and readable.”—Scotsman. 
It is a clever story; one that is certain to interest and please; one that affords abundant food for thought.”—Publtshers’ Circular. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mary L. PENDERED. Crown 8yo, 6s. 
“Both pretty and pleasant.”—Glasgow Herald. “ An amusing, pleasant, aud readable story.”—Scotsman. “A pretty, wholesome book.”—Academy. 
T THIRD:EDITION NOW READY. : 
HE HUMAN BOY. By Even Pumiporrs, Author of “ Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece, crown 
SVO, 6s. 
“Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what schoolboys do, and can lay bare their inmost thoughts; likewise he shows an all-pervading sense of humour.”—<Academy. 
“An unrestrained fund of humour ripples through every page.”"— World. “Quite a deiightful book.’—Pa!l Mal! Gazette, 
Described with delightful spirit and humour.”—Trut?. “ Delightfully humorous.” —Sketch. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


This New Edition is in a more convenient form than the Library Edition, and is issued in a new and specially-designed cover. In crown 8vo, cloth, 66.; leather, 6s. net, 








A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. BARABBAS: a Dream of the World’ 4 
VENDETTA. THE SOUL OF LILITH. THE SORROWS OF SATAN. eal 
THELMA. WORMWOOD. 





THE SIXTH NUMBER OF THE NOVELIST Is Now BEaDy. IT IS ENTITLED 


BUNTER’'S CRUISE : a Tale of the New Navy. By C. Guzic. Price 6d. 
METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Ward, Lock & Co.’s New List, 


READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Red Rat’s Daughter. 5s. 


Illustrated by Henry Austin. 

Mr. RUDYARD KIPLING says:—‘‘ Mr. Guy Boothby has come to great 
honours now. His name is large upon hoardings, his books sell like hot cakes, an‘ 
he keeps a level head through it all, I’ve met him several timesin England, and he 
added to my already large respect for him,” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST NOVEL. 


Love Made Manifest. 5s. 


Illustrated by Lucy Kemp Welch. 





The Daily Telegraph says: ‘* A powerful and impressive romance. One of those 
tales of exciting adventure, in the ‘confection’ of which Mr. Boothby is not excelled 


by any novelist of the day.” 
The World says: ‘‘ By far the best of Mr. Boothby's work we have ceen as yet ; 
there is the true ring of romance and feeling in it. . . . Would do admirably 


for the stage.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOYELS. 


Uniform, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 
5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood and others. 








PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN. 

ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. 
DR. NIKOLA. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. 





Ward, Lock & Co.’s Complete Library Edition 
OF 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each volume, 


With Illustrations by John Charlton, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, Lucy Kemp Welch, 
8. A. Waller, and others. 


cries is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson's best Antique 
aie goon and eanily and Senteenaie bound in cloth gilt, with Design by , 
A. A. Turbayne. 

« Whyte-Melville was a born story-teller, whose tales, full of satisfying incident, 
never flagged. He could not tell a story ill; and generally he to!d is so well that it 
was hard to lay the unfinished volume by. Nor should we forget the many-sided 
versatility of the author. To have written ually brilliantly of.the camp as well as 
the field, of life in ancient Rome and in the English country house, is no small proof 
of the wide knowledge and fertile imagination of the writer.” —Spectator. 

«* Among the books of which English men and women will never tire are those by 
the late-lamented Whyte-Melville, who was at once a society man, a keen sportsman, 
and a novelist with a facile pen. Good judges will, of course, provide themselves 
with a whole set of the new edition, and a record sale may be predicted,”— 
Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“No better set of these favourite novels could be desired, binding, type, paper, 
and pictures all being of the best.””—Nottingham Guardian. 


The Volumes now ready are— 


Black, but Comely. 


Katerfelto. 
Cerise. Rosine and Sister Louise. 
Sarchedon. Roy’s Wife. 


Songs and Verses. The Gladiators. 
Market Harborough. Riding Recollections. 
Kate Coventry. Brookes of Bridlemere. 
To be followed at intervals by— 
Holmby House. Satanella. White Rose. 
Tilbury Nogo. Uncle John. 


Others in preparation. Full particulars on application. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


LADY BARBARITY. 6s. 


By J. C. SNAITH 
Author of “ Willow the King,”’ ‘‘ Mistress Doroth in,” i 
: “ i Soldier, &c arta, Fiereeheart the 
A Remantic Comedy of the time of the Pret, 

The Scofsman says: ** ‘ Lady Barbarity ’ is a charnéng iat as l 
lovers and her r-aders a fine dance throngh scenes comical scenes canna hie 
scenes travical, all of them pul-ing with life and emotion ard full ef ee: ™% 
— fill of spirit and invention.” ns 

Sheffield Duly Telegraph.—* A more lively, brigt ini 
would be hard to find in modern literature, It is > ee ee story it 
comedy, which readers will find irre:istib!y attractive.” ial, 

Newcastle Chronicle.—* A novel full of life and sparkle,’’ 


Rp 
A REMARKABLE SUCCESS. SECOND EDITION JUST READY 


WILLOW THE KING. 6s, 


By J. C. SNA!TH. 
Author of ‘‘ Fierceheart the Soldier,” ** Mistress Dorothy Marvin,” 
With Four Ilnstrations by Luctan Davirs, RI” * 
The Bookman rays :— “ § Willow the King’ is the most cheery and Trefreshi 
p-ece of holiday fiction of many years. It is thronghout compact of bri bt mye | 
pleasant sentiment. ‘ W:llow the King’ is sure of wide popularity.” ae 


Mrs. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL 


THE ,GOLD STAR LINE. 65s, 


y L. T. MEADE and KOBERT EUSTAC 

Authors of ‘“ Master of Mysteries,” ‘‘ The Brotherhood of ae Kings,” 

With 16 IMu-trations by ADOLPH THIEDE. sala 

A purser on one of the large ocean liners must needs be a party in man 

of love and mystery, and it is with these that Mrs. Meade and her colla aan 
deal in this present volume. The story is told with all the authors’ sensati = 
— and the reader cannot help following the fascinating tale from beginning 
o end. 


Ten Splendid New 3s. 6d. Novels. 
Each crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 

JAMES COPE. By Cuthbert Barmby, 

THE VIOLET FLAME. By Fredk, T. Jane, 

THE VALLEY OF SAPPHIRES. By Mayne Lindsay. 

THE UNSEEN HAND. By Lawrence L. Lynch, 

CHRONICLES OF TEDDY’S VILLAGE. . 

By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
By A. M. Meadows, 














A MONK OF CRUTA. 

OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 
THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
PHILIP BENNION’S DEATH. By Richard Marsh. 
ROMANCE OF THE GREYSTONES. By H. Arnold Nelson. 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW BOOK. 


A MOTHER’S HOLIDAY. 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
Author of *‘ Bootle’s Baby,” ‘‘ Princess Sarah,” &c. 
With nearly 40 Illustrations by HAROLD COPPING. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges. 3s. 6d. 
It is needless to comment on the attractiveness of a book by the sauthor of 
* agi Baby,’’ but there is no doubt ‘‘A Mother’s Holiday ’’ shows the anthor 
at her best. , 








NEW GIFT BOOXS. 
These. books are profusely illustrated by Frances Ewan, Harold Copping, and other, 
and beautifully bound. 
Crown Svo, cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 

** Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor, The same healthy spirited 
tone is visible which boys and girls recognized and were grateful for in ‘Little 
Women’ and ‘ Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, avd the same lors of 
adventure.”—The Bookman 


THE CAMP AT WANDINONG. 
MISS BOBBIE. 

THE LITTLE LARRIKIN. 
SEVEN. LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 
THE FAMILY AT MISRULE. 


NEW 3s. 6d. BOYS’ BOOKS. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, gilt. 
ILLusTRATED BY AMBROSE Watton, Powsrit Cask, AND OTHERS, 

In this Series some of the old schoolboy favourites will be re-issued. The grest 
popularity which these clever romances have already won, justifies the pablishers 
in bringing them out again in up-to-date form and binding, at a popular price. 

. EDGAR. 


By J. G 
RUNNYMEDE AND’ LINCOLN FAIR, 
CRESSY AND POICTIERS. 
HOW I WON MY SPURS. 

By F. DAVENANT. 
HUBERT ELLIS. 

By JOHN TILLOTSON. 
STORIES OF THE WARS. 1574-1658. 


ES GRRENWOO 


AM D. 
THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER. 
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